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By CAROLYN WELIS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


By CHARLES and FRANCES BROOKFIELD Illustrated. 2 vols. $7.09 net 
“In Mrs, Brookfield’s circle, dulness was unknown, If would be difficult to fied in the same compass so much which is really worth preserving as 
these pages present.”—N. Y. Times 
THE LIFE OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
By HERBERT PAUL Illustrated with Portrait. $4.00 net 
An able and illuminating biography, brilliantly written, and containing much new material of great value and interest 
IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN and Other Essays 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL $1.00 net 


Delightful and entertaining essays on a variety of subjects written with the greatgst literary skill and charm 
- 


A SATIRE ANTHOLOGY 


Leather, $1.50 net; cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra 


“Shows the same intelligence and good taste as her previous anthologies and furnishes more solid entertainment," 


ESSAYS IN APPLICATION 


“Such keen social satire as Publicomania, such sane economic reasoning as Property and Theft. such noble expositions of the business of 
living as The School of Life, are all virile voices to the times, accurately keyed to counteract current failures and fallacies,” 


al 


-~N. ¥. Globe 


$1.50 net; postage 13 cents 


~—Intertor. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
By HENRY VAN DYKE Illus. in color, $1.50 


**This volume, the perfection of binding and print, offers a gift book 
that will be treasured by all enthusiasts in the sport of fishing,”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
By JAMES H. BREASTED Ill. $5.00 net, post. 36c. 


“ He reanimates the people of those remote ages and makes them as 
real as the Greeks and Romans."’—Chicago Inter-Ucean., 


ANIMAL HEROES 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Illustrated by the author. $2.00 


“They all have that fascinating quality which Mr. eton always 
manages to throw around his stories."'— Brooklyn ; agte, 


STEVENSON’S A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 
VERSES 
Illustrated in color by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


$2.50 


* Altogether the book is delightful, and the season will hardly bring a 
more beautiful juvenile volum-,"— New York Globe, 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE PEOPLE 


By CASPAR WHITNEY Il. $3.00 net, post. 23 cts. 
“If the palm might be awarded to the American writer of the most 
fascinating stories and sketcnes of trave: in the by-paths of the 
world it would go to Caspar Whitney." —Cleveland World News. 





FICTION 


THE WOODFIRE IN NO. 3 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITA Illus. in color, $1.50 


“There is rollicking humor, pathos, romance and tragedy in this 
book." —Chieago Hvening Pvat, 


THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY Illustrated, $1.50 


“There is not one that will not take a firm hold of the reader. They are 
fascinating."’— Brooklyn HKagle. 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 


FORTNIGHT 
By the author ol! Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden $1.50 
“Fresh and vivid, pleasantly eptes snd wholesomely sweet.""—N. Y. 


CAPTAINS ALL 


By W. W. JACOBS IMustrated, $1.50 
“Always entertaining, and often excruciatingly funny..’—N. Y. Sun. 


VISIONARIES 


7 
By JAMES HUNEKER 
* Odd in conception, and admirably told,”"—The Outlook. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE WAR OF 1812 


By Capt. A, T. MAHAN, 


The Lonton Times says: “No one who reads his latest work will hesitate to say that it is in all respects worthy to rank om the same level as its 
predecessors, He has drawn lessons of infinite moment for the United States,’ Fully Mustrated, 2 vols In box, $7.0 net 


TWO IN ITALY ‘THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR 
By MAUD HOWE By LILIAN WHITING 


Another charming book of Italian sketches and studies by the author | The beautiful “ flower town" of Florence, and Landor’s associates are 
of “ Roma Beata."’ Illustrated from drawings by Jonny Evtiorr. Crown | here delightfully depicted, With fifteen illustrations. Svo; in box 
8vo; in box, $2.00 net. | $2.50 net 


IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, Author of “In and Around the Grand Canyon,” ete. 


An historical and pictorial account of the Franciscan Missions, including an analysis of the details of the Mission style of architecture. With nearly 
150 illustrations from photographs. 8vo. Cloth, in box $3.00 net. 


RAMONA~—Pasadena Edition THE BROTHERS’ WAR 


An handsome Holiday edition of Heten Hoyt Jacxsox’s romance of | An impartial survey of the causes and consequences of the Civil War 
Southern California, superbly illustrated by Heory Sandham. Crown by JOHN C, REED, author of “The Old and New South,” ete 


8vo in box $2.0), Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 
THE BALLINGTONS 


*“ A novel of s riking originality and power, and of intense human in- ‘A strong story of American social life. Thoughtfulness of purpose 
terest. A won lerfully true presentation of marriage under certain | intensity of conviction and vigor of treatment are conspicuously appar 
conditions.”"—New York Times ent."—Vew York Tribune 


By FRANCES SQUIRE 


' FOR BOYS 
Shipwrecked in Greenland 


An adventure story feunded on a real shipwreck by ARTHUR K 
THOMPSON. Iplap wette i. 12mo, $1.50 
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Sidney : Her Summer on the St. Lawrence 


The first of a new series by ANNA CH rf IN RAY, Author of the 
“Teddy” books. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.5 


Amy in Acadia Boy Captive in Canada 


Another popular story, by HELEN LEAH REED, Author of the Another capital Colonial story by MARY P. VELLSSMITH IUlus 
“ Brenda” bouks. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 i trated. I2mo, $1.5. 
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Real Boys 


By Judge HENRY A, SHUTE 


A Book About Real Boys to Carry Old Boys Back to Boyhood Days. 
Real Boys. cnaiee,Eetefie] RLeal Boys. 


“Essentially human in every page, fare real boys. 1 know ‘em and played] — «« Wil] make the reader hold his sides 


and readers of all ages will be carried [with ‘em, even if they have different ge 
2 names. You will say the same thing, al] the time. 
back to boyhood days. 





“This morning I’m feeling ‘peart 


— Baltimore Herald. 


_ 





too, and find boyish counterparts for 
— The Boston Herald. {Plupy and Pewt, Skinny—all the long 
roll; in fact. What they did, too, will 
be paralleled in our own experiences 
and remembrances. It’s a book to 
read and laugh a! and sigh over now, 
and to dip into for a Ponce de Leon 
literary rejuvenation every time you 
feel particularly old.’—Literary Edi- 
tor The Cleveland Leader 


Real Boys. 


** Full of that little touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin.” 
— Worcester Gazette. 


Beautifully printed, cloth bound and illustrated. 











Real Boys. 


“You had better read it.” 
~Philadeiphia Evening Telegraph 


At all booksellers, or sent by mail, fes/age /ree, on receipt of price, $1.25. 


| G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, (19-121 W. 23d St., New York. | 
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The Most Important Work of the Year 


Ohe IRELAND REPORT on COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION in the FAR EAST 


This Report (the first volume of which is now in press), by Mr. ALLEYNE IRELAND, F.R.G.S., the 
acknowledged foremost authority on Comparative Colonization, will cover exhaustively the field of British, 
French, Dutch, and American government in the tropical regions of the Far East, and will furnish 

















THE ONLY COMPREHENSIVE WORK IN ENGLISH ON THIS IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


The countries included are Burma, Hono Kone, Bratrish Norta Borneo, SARAWAK, the FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES, the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, FRENCH INDo-CHINA, JAVA, andthe PHILIPPINES, The complete 







work will extend to ten or twelve volumes, royal octavo, of about 500 pages each, and will be sold by subscrip- 
tion. Special maps and copious bibliographical and statistical appendices will be prepared for each volume. 






SOME REPRESENTATIVE SUBSCRIBERS: 


The following list of a few of the subscribers who have already registered their order for one or more sets of Tat IngLAND Report will indicate 
the estimation in wich this important work ts held in all parts of the world. Jn addition to these, very many subscriptions have been received from 
State and Public Libraries, Educational Instilutions, Officials, Statesmen, and private individuals both in the United States and abroad. 

















» U. S&S. Department of State ~ The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M, P. His Highness, the Raja of Sarawak 














t. &. War Department Whe Foreign Office, London H. E. Phya Sri Sahadheb, Vice-Min- 
» U. S&S. Department of Justice The Colonial Office, London ister of the Interior, Siam 
» U. S. De riment of Commerce The India Office, London The Government of Siam 
and Labor The British Embassy, Washington The Government of Burma 
The Library of Congress The British Museum The Government of Hong Kong 
(Additional to the coples required for The Royal Geographical Society The Government of Madras 
purposes of copyright.) The Royal Colonial Institute The Government of Bengal 
as s ‘ y aa 1 : Royal Socteties Club, London The Government of United .Prov- 
The U. S. Military cacemy The Minister of the Colonies, The inces, India 






The U. S&S Infantry and Cavalry 








ague . The Government of Ceylon 
Se . ~ 
The + of Porto Rico H. “a. couseee a waar tien M.G.. The Government of the Straits Set- 
— ane, Paitiosine y= BR Hy — H. E. Sir Cavendish Boyle, K.C.M.G., The Government of Southern Ni- 
Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, U. 8. A. Governor of Mauritius gxeria 







The Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, U. 8. H. EB. Everard im Thuarn, C.B.,C.M.G., The Government of Mauritius 
i The Government of Selangor 


Senator se Geilé. J a Governor of Fij Gin Gavasement ot Pann 
The s © ; ° - 70V.- > 
— lect of Wnasnehesctis egvags, Satvaoatty The Government of Wei-hai-wel 
ale University The Government, East Africa Pro- 


















. ’ ° hi . Eaq.. Pres. Bos- ; 

— By Pt Commerce Princeton . msveraity tectorate 

The Library of Parliament, Otta- Columbia University The Government, Federated Malay 
wa. Ontario pa hy Calteun artford, Conn Th a. N th B ri 

T E al Af- ——e ? | ° » e British Nor orneo Company 

— Pg aus. University of Nebraska. “The Rangoon Gazette,” Burma 
tralia I ae. College, Darjeeling, “The Times” London A 

The P ' . f the Common- “The Atlantic Monthly.” Boston 

7 wenlth of Australia. 7 “The Nation,” New York “The Independent,” New York 





The great value of this work to all students of Political Science will be readily appreciated in view of the 
growing importance of the Far Eastern Tropics, both in their commercial relations and as an element in Interna- 


tional Politics. 










A FEW REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


From UH. H. Sir CoarRces Brooke, G.C.M.G., Raja of Sarawth - | From the London Times: *‘* Almost every possible variety of tropica 

“I feel no hesitation in saying that the Reports will be found very goverament oan preeenees itself to hee as he has passed 
valuable to any one who takes an interest in distant foreign govern- po ante | under “Ge oo cee - Durch, and American flags; 
nenta, of which Mr. Ireland has reported clearly and justly.” and upon all he has brought to r the keen insight of an exper- 
men ienced observer, rejecting the non-essential for the vital, and en- 
















From 3. G. SCHURMAN, LL.D., Pres. of Cornell University: riching his survey with agreat fund of comparative information.” 
‘Your work will meet a real need in our literature . . . . Raf 
TY peas s apy tow pty of your qualifications to make the | From the Springfield Re —7 meeneuh vent that li. belend 
Seuss oe oS die . , has attained as a specialist in this field is fully deserved, for he has | 
From Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., former Governor of the spent fifteen years studying colonization at close range, ana he 
Straits Settlements, and High Commissioner for the Federated writes with clearness and understanding." 






Valay State 
“rom what I have seen of Mr Ire'and and his work there is nodouhbt 






| Boston Z+rald —Ia an editorial referring to the chapters an the Philip. 
pine Islands in Mr, Ir tants latest book: “ They give the most 











that he a | eo pucties to his subject, and I feel great confidence that intelligent and instructive condensed review of the course of our 
his facts will be reliable ; , f government in those islands that has yet come from any source, 
From Wooorow Witson, LL.D., Pres. of Princeton University | and it is certain to command the attention of the people in an 

“T know how interesting aad important Mr [relant's Report on | extraordinary degree, The author has long been recognized as a 
Colonial Adminiatration ta likely to be, and I will take pleasure in recom- thorough and dispassionate student of the general problem of 






mending it to our librarian.” Colonial government on its administrative and economic side,"’ 







As only a limited edition of THE IRELAND REPORT will be printed, it is desirable that all who wish 


to secure a set should register their subscription at once. 







Full information will be forwarded on application to the Publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, 745i Si. Mass. 
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Holiday Announcements 





With Walt Whitman 
in Camden , 


A Diary Record of Conversations 


FOR THE LIBRARY 


Paris and the Social 


Revolution of To-day 
kept by HORACE By ALVAN FRANCIS SANBORN. A study of the Revo- 


TRAUBEL, with many important letters, documents, por- lutionary Element in the Various Classes of Parisian Life. 
traits, etc. The publication of this volume is certainly With 72 illustrations by Vaughan Trowbridge. The New 


one of the most important events in the literary history 


York Mail says of this book: “It is a refreshing thing to 


of America. For several years the author, one of Whit- read a book written by a man who knows his subject 
man's literary executors, recorded faithfully the conversa- through and through. We do not believe the social 
tions .nd events of his almost daily meetings with the student will find a dull page in the book. It presents the 
poet. The result is a picture of the daily life and thought very spirit and essence of poetry, music and art of the 
of Walt Whitman such as we possess of no other great Frenc h Revolutionary movement; the whole quivering 
author, possibly excepting Dr. JotmMson. Of the many world of modern radical Paris is here.”” Its value is 
letters and manuscripts very few have ever been pub- immediate and international. The principles of human 


lished, and they are from many of * 


he greatest of Whit- nature disclosed are universal] and its interpretations of 


man’s contemporaries. The discussioa which accompanied these principles are full of suggestion to those who would 
them gives Whitman's estimates and opinions of a vast understand the trend of radical thought in our own coun 


number of men and events in the 


most informal and try. The book also throws much light on the development 


pleasing manner. Sumptuously illustrated, handsomely of the existing revolution in Russia Sumptuously 


bound. Net, $3.00; by post, $3.25. 


The Life of John Fiske 


By THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 


printed ond illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net, $3.50; by post, $3.75. 


The Aftermath of Slavery 


(Volume 27 of the By WILLIAM A. SINCLAIR, with an Introduction by Col 


Beacon Biographics.) This series once more offers the first Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The most important book 
published life of an eminently great American, written by yet issuea on the Race question. Edward Atkinson pro- 
one who enjoyed the most intimate personal acquaintance nounces it “the best book ever written by a colored man, 
with Mr. Fiske. Pocket size, cloth, photogravure portrait; if we except the work of Dumas.” J/2mo, cloth, net, $1.50; 


net, 75 cents; by post, 80 cents. 


Josiah Warren 
By WILLIAM BAILIE A sociologi« 


by post, $1.62. 


Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare 


sal study of the first By ISAAC HJ¥.L PLATT. A concise and interesting ac- 


American anarchist; a Boston philosopher now little count of certain newly discovered cryptograms (some 


remembered, but who was honored 


by John Stuart Mill of which are original discoveries of the author) which 


and whose mechanical inventions included the cylinder seem to indicate that Bacon was in some way concerned 
press. His life has mever before been published, and his in the authorship or publication of the Shakespearian 
writings have long been out of print. J/6mo, cloth; with plays. It makes no extravagant claims and fully explains 


portrait, net, $1.00; by post, $1.10. 


Gumption 


all points discussed. 12mo, net, $1.00; by post, $1.06. 


NEW FICTION 
Where Copper Was King 


By NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, Jr. A tale of Yankee push By JAMES NORTH WRIGHT. A remarkably Interesting 
and progress, with vivid pictures of modern newspaper story, full of adventurous incident and with a delicate 


life, which has many of the essential qualities of sound 
sense that made “The Selfmade Merchant” so great a 
seller. The author describes conditions and people in an 
inimitable style, full of humor and keen satire, and with 
all its freedom and ease of style, the story has a serious 
undercurrent which shows the value of good old Yankee 


vein of romance, which records vividly a fast disappear- 
ing phase of Western life. With the immense growth of 
the mining industries on Lake Superior much of the pic- 
turesqueness has gone forever, and the Cornish miner, 
like the Cowboy, has passed away. The &uthor was for- 
merly Superintendent of the Calumet and Hecla Mine, 
and he describes herein life of which he himself has been 








“gumption”’ in the making of success. With illustrations 


by Charles Copeland. 12mo, cloth, decorative, $1.50. a part. J2mo, cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


Foot-Ball Grandma 


By CAROLYN 8. CHANNING CABOT, 
with an introduction by Con, Tuomas 
Wentworta Higginson. An Auto-baby- 
ovraphy as told by Tony, with illustrations 
from Tony's drawings. A book for every 
nursery which will delight children and 
grandmammas alike, Sali ilo cloth, dec- 
orative ; net, $1.00; by post, $1.10 


Wit @ Humor of 


Well-known Quotations 


Edited by MARSHALL BROWN. A unique 
collection arranged in the nature of 
* Themes with Va iations.” Grouped with 
each of the 375 well known quotations are 
many of the wise or witty comments from 
the most varied sources which serve to 
illustrate its significance or explain its 
origin, Fully indexed, handsomely bound 
in cloth; net, $1.50; by post, $1.60. 


The"Lover’s Rubaiyat 


Edited by JES:1£ B RITTENHOUSE, A 
dainty giftbook beautifully printed in two 
colors, with decorations and ornamental 
cover. An entirely novel setting of the love 
stanzas collected from ten different trans- 
lations of Omar “ Rubaiyat,” containing 
many of the lesser known quatrains, Net, 
75 cents ; by post, 80 cents, 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Norsk Nightingale Arabella and Araminta 


By WILLIAM F. KIRK. A Book of Laughs By GERTRUDE SMITH. The continuous 
from cover to cover. Inthese ‘'Lyrics of a demand for this veritable nursery classic 
Lumber yack.” a new type of dialect poe- has enabled the publishers to issue a new 
try (the Norwegian of the Northwest) ap- edition containing all of Ethel Reed's full 
rs, no less original than the work of e illustrations, and handsomely bound 
iley or Drummond Uniqueiy bound in n cloth for balf the price heretofore 
Japanese wood boards, illustrated; net, 7 charged. Small ito, net, $1.00; by post, 
cents; by post, 80 centa, $1.10. 


About My Books A Handbook of 


Figure Skating 

“A Reader's Record.” Arranged by 

GRACE E. ENSEY. A handsomely By GEORGE H. BROWNE. A thoroughly 
bound volume affordi :g a convenient record ye handbook for practical use 
for Books to be reat, Books read, Books on the ice, giving in compact form a re- 
borrowed and lent, Mazazine articles and markable amount of information. Over 
Quotations With decorative border and 600 diagrams and illustrations and sugges 
apt quotation for every page. Cloth; » et, tions for nearly 10.000 figures, with a chap- 
$1.50; full leather. net, $2.50; postage 10 ter on the Internacional style of Figure 
cents extra, Skating. Pocket size, flexible leather; net, 

$1 0; by post, $1.06, 


Low Tide on Grand-Pre The Rosary in Rhyme 
By JOHN B. TABB. A cycle of poems 


& Ballads of Lost Haven with the ‘ection of delicate flowers, full 


These two books contain much of the au- of a poetic ecstasy and deep religious fer- 
thor’s best work. In this new edition the vor which will carry them to all Christian 
entire contents of both books are reprinted hearta, Decorative drawings by T. B 
ina single volume, with a fine portrait of Meteyard ; 350 c-pies on handmade paper ; 
Mr. Carman. Handsome'y bound in Strath chment boards decorative; net, $2.0; 
more Japan boards; net,$1.50; by post, $1.00. y post, $2.0. 


Bliss Carman’s 


At all Bookstores or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 7 Behar? hanes. 
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“THE DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY OF LAMB” 
The Life of Charles and Mary Lamb By E. V. LUCAS 
Editor of “The Works and Letters of Charies and Mary Lamb." 
2 vols.. 8vo. 50 illustrations, net, $6.00. 
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The Week. 

It being “impossible,” Mr. Roosevelt 
said on November 15, “for the President 
of the United States to enter into a per- 
sonal discussion’ with Mr. Henry M. 
Whitney of Boston, he proceeded to do 
so in his usual vigorous style. It is 
not of supreme importance whether the” 
President did or did not say, with or 
without that “context” which he thinks 
so vital, that he favored Canadian reci- 
procity and believed in ‘Continental 
free trade.”” We imagine that his pres 
ent irritation on that subject is due to 
complaints and appeals from the be- 
leaguered Lodge. Much more significant 
than this personal controversy is the 
letter which Governor-elect Guild wrote 
to the President three days after the 
election. In it he expressed the belief 
that he and his party in Massachusetts 
would have been “overwhelmingly de- 
feated”’ if in their platform and cam- 
paign they had not favored “immediate 
tariff revision.” He added that both 
parties in Massachusetts desire it; that 
“all admit” that certain duties are no 
longer needed, while the tax on hides 
“is anathema’; and that it is the “urg- 
ent desire” of the people of the State 
that the President should recommend 
instant tariff reform in his message. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s consent to the publication 
of the Guild letter shows that he does 
not consider its sentiments treasonable. 
His chance is now certainly splendid to 
dig up that buried tariff message which 
he was going to send to Congress a 
year ago, but did not, for reasons which 
Speaker Cannon could doubtless state. 


— ST 





Mr. H. S. Frye, president of the New 
Pngland Tobacco Growers’ Association, 
has confounded the standpatters by com- 
ing out for ¢ reduction in the tariff on 
Philippine sugar and tobacco to 25 per 
cent. of the Dingley rate, and the re 
moval of the tariff tax on all other ar- 
ticles. He acknowledges his apparent 
heresy, saying: “I know the popular 
thing to do, and the thing every repre- 
sentative of every protected interest is 
expected to do, is to get up on one’s 
hind legs and howl calamity.” But, 
strange as it may appear to the Penn- 
syivania school of protectionists, Mr. 
Frye urges this reduction in the duty 
on tobacco on the ground that it will 
benefit the Connecticut tobacco grow- 
ers. He finds that there is actually a 
demand in the islands for New England. 
grown wrappers, and that the tariff 
stands in the way of a considerable ex- 
port business. What happened when 
the bars were let down in the case of 





Porto Rico—the increase of the export 
tobacco trade—Mr. Frye is sure will hap- 
pen when the barrier is lowered for the 
Philippines. All this, of course, only 
bears out the contention of Secretary 
Taft and men like Representative Hill 
of Connecticut, who came back from the 
islands last summer with a new concep- 
tion of the mutual interests of the Fili- 
pinos and the New England tobacco- 
growers. 


“The Tariff as Seen from the Inside” 
would be the proper heading for the in- 
terview with Speaker Cannon which the 
Tribune printed on Friday. Mr. Can- 
non stands as pat as ever. He professes 
not to know what 386 men may do 
about the tariff. He adds, however: 

“If some fellow did introduce a tariff bill, 
and it was argued and argued, and at the 
end of twelve months its advocates could 
gather together enough votes to pass it, 
the country being held up by the tail in the 
meantime, I think you'd find that the new 
law would have just as many outrageous 
things in it as are found in the Dingley tar- 
iff act.” 4 
This statement is well within the truth 
—that is, if a new tariff bill should be 
framed, as the McKinley and the Ding- 
ley bills were, by the “friends of pro- 
tection.” The object of these loving 
friends is not to reduce the tariff and 
lighten the burdens of the consumer. 
That is the last thing they think of. 
The problem for them, as experience 
has repeatedly proved, is to draft a 
measure which shall put the largest 
possible amount of money into the pock- 
ets of those who have most stoutly up- 
held the system—that is, by liberal cam- 
paign contributions. The sign over the 
door of the treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee should read: “Drop 
$10,000 in the Slot and Get a Tariff 
Favor.” So long as this principle is in 
operation, so long as the consumer is 
the negligible factor, each new law will 
be just as outrageous as that which it 
supersedes. 


Plated, and very naturally, by his suc- 
cess in saving nearly a million dollars a 
year in the printing of department re- 
ports, by his injunction of brevity upon 
his Cabinet, President Roosevelt turns 
his attention to the subject of official 
correspondence. It is nearly as bad to 
be verbose in a letter as in a report. 
Perhaps the ideal outcome would be to 
bring the Government’s epistolary out- 
put back to the proportions of those 
often-photographed notes which “A. Lin- 
coln” used to scribble on the backs of 
cards. Every now and then some Wash- 
ington correspondent performs a valua- 
ble service by recounting the familiar 
story of the routine through which a 
high public officer must go if he wishes, 





for instance, to borrow a book from an 
other bureau. “Red tape” is a rela 
tive term. There is even something to 
be said against the impulsive comment 
that the official should be allowed to put 
on his hat and go for the book him 
self without any letter-writing or initial 
ling of papers. But there cannot be two 
opinions about the bureaucratic ten 
dency which has been gradually turn- 
ing Washington into one vast letter 
file. If the Keep Commission, at the 
President’s behest, can bring in com- 
mon-sense methods, both will surely de- 
serve monuments. 


President Roosevelt appears to have 
been a bit staggered by the protest of 
railway employees on November 14 
against his proposals for railway-rate 
legislation. The representatives of the 
five great labor organizations connect 
ed with railroads—engineers, firemen, 
conductors, switchmen, and trainmen 
expressed the fear that reduction of 
rates would mean the reduction of their 
wages. In reply, Mr. Roosevelt said 
that he was only striving after “perfect- 
ly fair treatment” for all concerned, 
and that his plan of control did not 
mean necessarily a reduction in rates 
Then, we ask, what is all the pother 
about? Why was there so much fuss 
about the “maximum” and “minimum” 
rates which the Esch-Townsend bill was 
to empower a Government commission 
to fix? Why the new plan to make the 
railways submit to their losses, under 
a lowered rate, with right of appeal and 
reversal if they could show their origin 
al rate to have been “reasonable”? The 
“fair treatment” at which the President 
aims must refer to secret rebates, loca! 
discriminations, the abuses of private 
car lines, etc. But they are not to be 
met by Government rate-making; and 
if the country is given to understand 
that the latter does not mean cheaper 
freights, it will lose interest in the plan. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statement betrays, in 
fact, a tendency to waver which goes 
far to justify Senator Long of Kansas 
in refusing to promise the Commercial! 
Club of Wichita to “get right” with the 
President. Mr. Long said that the Pres 
ident had already taken contradictory 
positions, and that there was no telling 
what he would recommend to Congress 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was overruled by Judge Bethea in the 
United States Circuit Court at Chicago 
on Monday. After a presumably care- 
ful examination into the facts of the 
case, the Commission had directed the 
lowering of railroad rates on live stor’: 
between the Missouri River and chi 
cago to a point where they would con- 
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form to the rates on dressed beef. But 
Judge Bethea, in brief, found that the 
Commission was entirely mistaken as to 
its facts, and also as to its legal pow- 
ers, and geve his decision for the rail- 
roads, while declining to grant the ap- 
plication of the Commission tor an in- 
junction to force the railroads to lower 
their rates. The fact that the Commis- 
sion has been overruled will not sur- 
prise M:. hocsevelt, for in no less than 
ninety-thice per cent. of the cases ap- 
pealed to th courts from the Commis- 


sion, the Commission has been upset. 
tut he may well pause in his determin- 
ation to make the Commission the final 
arbiter in the matter of railroad rates. 
Not even the promise of the appoint- 
ment of “oniy good men” to a reorgan- 
ived Commission should conceal the 
danger Mr. Roosevelt might appoint 
only men of the calibre of Mr. Taft; 
but what of his successors? In this 


connection it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Roosevelt appointed Judge Bethea 
to the Circuit Court as a reward for his 
services as a prosecutor of Trusts. Yet 
even he is compelled by law and facts 
to appear, in his first decision of im- 
portance to the public, to side with the 
corporations attacked by the Commis- 


sion 


We are expected to see a great moral 
significance in the attempt of Platt and 
his crowd to wrest the Republican ma- 
and State away from 
Odell and his crowd. The war between 
the factions is declared. Even the Pres- 
drawn into it—and 
associates are assigned to 


chine of this city 


ident is said to be 


what lovely 
him! He is to go into the glorious strug- 
alongside Platt and Black and 
Ward and Aldridge and 
Dunn and Quigg. The noble array on 
the other side includes Odell and Hal- 
pin and Lauterbach and Littauer, along 
underlings and dependents 
whose names signify nothing—except a 
And the Republican 
party of the Empire State is expected to 
tand by and wait patiently to see which 

t of vultures shall establish the right 
earrion of it! Platt may suc- 
ceed In glutting his revenge upon Odell; 
the so cyn- 


gle 


Rarnes and 


vith many 


mighty appetite, 


to make 


achemers who are 
“prestige of our former 
to get their hands upon 
patronage and plunder, may be able to 
break Odell’s grip the machine; 
but that will simply mean that the last 
state of the organization is worse than 
the first 


smatler 
leally using the 


beloved leader” 


upon 


It is time for a genuine stirring of 
life in the Republican party of 
this State. ‘Why should all its young 
and ambitious members be content to 
line up, year after year, first under one 
boss and then under another, giving the 
State nothing but a choice of evils, or, 
rather, evils among which there is ab- 


new 








. 
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solutely no choice. Critical days con- 
front the party. Legislation of the 
highest importance must be attacked at 
once. A Governor is to be chosen next 
year. Sooner than any one can tell, 
two live men will have to be elected to 
the United States Senate, to take the 
places of two who are dead without 
knowing it. Yet with all these vital 
matters pressing upon it, the Republi- 
can party is asked to give its time and 
energy for a year or more to a wretched 
squabble between embittered rivals for 
the post of chief ladler-out of the spoils! 





Secretary Taft’s comment on the Ohio 
election is of the kind that can hardly 
be too often or too emphatically repeat- 
ed. “The result in Cincinnati,” he says, 
“is a long step toward better munici- 
pal government and better local party 
politics, but the victory will not be com- 
pleted for several years. A machine in- 
trenched in power as is the Ohio ma- 
chine can only be made to give up 
through the earnest attention and work 
of young men entering politics with the 
enthusiastic and unselfish desire to 
make it better.” He echoes here the 
thought of the disappointed candidate 
for Governor, Mr. Herrick, who com- 
plained that it was largely blind wrath 
and desire for punishment that moved 
the voters to the State’s political over- 
turn. As we said at the time, better a 
vindictive assault on the bosses than 
no assault at all. But the retirement 
of one man or a dozen men is no as- 
surance against the return of gang-rule. 
Cox has retired, but so did Croker and 
a hundred other bosses of past years in 
our cities and States. The late peace- 
ful revolution at the polls was remark- 
able in its wide extent, not in its kind. 
But Ohio, or any other State that ac- 
tually makes it impossible for a new 
machine to take the place of the old, 
will have won unique honor. 





The news that voters are being paid 
$3 apiece for their ballots in Spain is 
considered important enough to cable to 
this country. But here an item to this 
effect would attract about as much at- 
tention as a statement that some 
“prominent citizen” had stubbed his 
For instance, the Wickford, R. 
I., Standard remarks placidly of the 
late State election: “There was not 
much money in circulation. Of course, 
the old stand-by floaters had to have 
their fee, but that was probably the 
extent of the purchasing.” Just s0 
might a newspaper report the price 
of hogs and cows; the only differ- 


toe. 


ence is that this market report re- 
lates to the buying and selling of 
votes. In Binghamton, N. Y., the quo- 


tations were very low. State Senator 
Harvey D. Hinman got Elmer G. Sis- 
son to vote in return for one dollar. 
Sisson’s vote was challenged by Demo- 
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crats who saw the payment made by 
Hinman. The high-minded Republican 
Binghamton newspapers, the Press and 
the Evening News, naturally belittle the 
affair. “It was,” one explains, “a sen- 
sation with little foundation”—this ap- 
parently because Sisson got only one 
dollar. Mr. Hinman himself explains 
that he in no way advised Sisson how 
to vote, but merely reimbursed him for 
his car-fare and loss of work-time—a 
purely philanthropic action. Yet super- 
sensitive souls find fault with this little 
business arrangement. 


Mayor Dunne of Chicago seemingly 
has as many ways of attaining munici- 
pal ownership as Cyrano de Bergerac 
had of reaching the moon. His “con- 
tract plan” having been definitely re- 
jected by the Council, he comes up now 
with three alternative schemes for “im- 
mediate’ municipal ownership. One of 
these is a modification of his former 
“city plan,” under which the city would 
proceed to build parallel and competing 
lines on streets not occupied by the 
private companies. The second contem- 
plates the condemnation of the compa- 
nies’ property, and the third, an agree- 
ment by arbitration on a price to be 
paid for the lines. None of these is 
actually new. In fact, there are not 
many conceivable solutions of the trac- 
tion question that have not been aired 
during the years of discussion in Chi- 
cago. It must always be remembered 
in connection with the everlasting in- 
terchange of views between the munici- 
pal Executive and Legislature, that Chi- 
cago’s Council is very different from our 
Board of Aldermen. The weeding-out 
process of years and the regular reélec- 
tion of desirable members have made it 
an assembly in whose honesty, ability, 
and understanding of the traction ques- 
tion the people of Chicago have excep- 
tional confidence. It is no longer true, 
as it was when Carter H. Harrison took 
office, that to be at loggerheads with the 
Council was presumptive evidence of a 
Mayor’s own wisdom and integrity. 


A visitor from Mars, newly landed in 
New York, would write home that in 
this topsy-turvey land the one essential 
to worldly success is total lack of the 
faculty known as memory. The most 
eminent financiers and statesmen of the 
commercial capital of this continent, he 
would remark, have recently been giving 
testimony under oath. While each dis- 
plays markedly individual traits of 
speech and taste in dress, they are alike 
in their absolute inability to remember. 
A brisk young man named Frank B. Jor- 
dan, son of a former comptroller of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, had 
forgotten everything so completely that, 
were he a resident of Mars, he would be- 
long in an asylum for imbeciles. A 
United States Senator, former president 
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of a great railway, and still member of 
many important directorates, has appa- 
rently risen to his present height of 
glory because, in the course of a few 
weeks or months, all names, faces, let- 
ters, sums voted for various purposes 
pelicies of action, and reasons of state 
melt and swim in a hopeless deliquium 
A former Governor of the Empire State, 
leader of the dominant political party, a 
second man who is a brilliant financier, 
master of one of the most extensive rail- 
way systems in the world, and a third, a 
young graduate of the oldest and most 
famous university in America, a patron 
of art and literature, whose services to 
an insurance company and certain al 
lied corporations were reckoned to be 
worth $127,500 a year 
testimony on the same point, and no 
two of them were able to agree. 
dents of insurance companies with sal 
aries ranging from $100,000 to $150,000 
annually had seemingly losi tiack of all 
they ever knew about the details of their 
business—especially the work of their 
legislative agents. In brief, the visitor 
would warn his friends who contemplat- 


these three gave 


Presi- 


ed coming here to live that they must 
drink of nepenthe. 
The publishing of frequent 
by the Mutual Life investigating com- 
mittee 


reports 


seems to us altogether wise 
The investigation may be prolonged; a 
very considerable time must certainly 
elapse before the committee can formu- 
late its broader opinions on the present 
theory and practice of insurance But 
in the meantime the Mutual's own situa- 
tion is one in which delay in the intro 
duction of needed reforms would be most 
The budget of recommen- 
dations reported by the committee on 
Thursday is entirely to the point. Premis- 
ing that ‘ 
methods are so palpably loose and un- 
sound as to call for immediate attention 
and correction,” the committee advises, 
first, that all matters pertaining to leg- 
islation affecting the company be han- 
dled exclusively by the law department, 
with full responsibility for each and 


unfortunate. 


‘certain of the practices and 


every transaction. This is a stroke at 
the subterranean 
tained by the Mutual, almost 
through improper and irregular use of 
policyholders’ money for that purpose. 
The business of the Albany 
Mirth” the company declares must be 
promptly ended, and “Watcher” Fields 
discharged. The “Department of Sup- 
plies and Printing,” whose administra- 


lobby system main- 


wholly 


‘Tionse of 


tion of the corruption fund was the 
most flagrant of all the scandals brought 
to light, must be reorganized, the com 
mittee declares, as to both personnel and 
methods. 


Finally, the “commission agency con- 
tracts,” whereby the McCurdy family 
was progressively enriched, and of 
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which the committee remarks that they 


were originally made and have since 
been continued or modified” in an “ap- 
parently irregular manner,’ 
brought, the 
thinks, to an 


rruesdale committee 
immediate termination, 
and be replaced by employment of sal 
aried managers These recommenda- 
tions make a good beginning, and prom 
ise thoroughness in the committee's 
dealings, later on, with other important 
aspects of the situation Not the least 
striking paragraph of the report, if one 
reads between the lines, is the commit- 
McCurdy s 


proposal to cut down his $150,000 sal 


tee’s answer to President 
ary In his letter he “considers that 
it has been earned,” but cautiously de 
fers to “the judgment of some policy 
holders that it is too large.’ The com 
mittee’s answer, in declining to deal 
with the matter as requested, is, that to 
alter such a salary, and fix its future 
status, might involve “the committal of 
the company to the continuance of the 


personnel of the present management.’ 


John Krup if that happens to be 
his name—is described as ‘“‘a thin, harm- 
less-looking young chap’; no one seems 
to have heard his name before; *'» own 
lawyers do not, apparently, know his ad- 
dress. He was arrested on election day 
for the not-unheard-of offence of hay 
ing voted on a name that did not be 
long to him. For all that any one can 
prove to the contrary, he may have 
voted for Ivins and Jerome He was 
perhaps as obscure a citizen as all New 
York could show. Yet on Thursday morn 
ing an ex-Assemblyman of the State of 
New York, his counsel, deposited $5 
000 in cold cash as his bail, and by 
afternoon Either 
we have here a case of purely disinter 


he had disappeared 


ested charity, or else this man’s absence 
from the city was worth $5,000 to some 
body. The offence occurred in Charles 
F. Murphy’s own district; that is the 
only fact of record. The Krup case 
comes at a time when the canvass of 
votes is bringing to light daily an amaz 
ing series of blunders, and failures to 
observe the legal requirements in the 
tallying of votes—to put the case mild- 
ly. The average election board is stu- 
pid enough, in all conscience, but if 
anything in the world is calculated to 
produce conviction that there was a dis 
honest purpose behind all these discrep 
ancies, it is just such an incident as the 
flight of Krup. 


The rumor that the Germans were 
about to withdraw from their Chinese 
colony was, of course, promptly denied 
The colonizing nation which will vol- 
untarily give up a country to Its right 
ful owners has yet to be discovered 
Germany never pretended to a trustee- 
ship in Kiao-chau as did the United 
States in Cuba. She was there for what 


should be | 








there Was in if, precisely ike Er 

in a hundred places, and the French i: 
Tonquin. When the Boxer troubles be 
gan in China, “merely to defend h 


rights" Germany established a garri 


the province of Tehili beyond he 


treaty possessior } nzinconcert wi 
others Powers. It is this w h she ha 
row withd wn Wha ve he I t ‘ 
he Anglo-Japanese agreement as to the 
integrity of China undoubtedly influ 
enced hi ti nan acthk Deo 

takin i anc from Er ! ! 


Office would |! 
liked to extend its lines on the absurd 
plea of military necessity The tr 

is, that Kiao-chau is now about the on 
Cerman colony of importance in which 
there is neither openly expressed di 
satisfaction nor stubborn revolt. Hence 
the Colonial Office, far from meditatins 
an unselfish retirement from it, is prob 
ably preparing to cite its condition a 
part of the defence of its actions which 
it will have to make when the Reic! 
tag meets in Novembe! For member 
of that body have repeatedly asked 
Government why its Tchili garrison wa 
not withdrawn, always drawing out {fr 


definite promises of future action 


Phe Czars decision to remit a p 
of the irreal in payment due ty 


peasants for their land allotments ma 


have a pacifying influence on the agra 
jan disturbances in central and sou 
eastern Russia yet the Socialist 

mands may be heightened, and t uj 


tation in Poland may derive new 
petus It may well be doubted whet! 
inv merely palliative me 


an extension of the opera 
peasants’ bank, or a gradual tran 
land now held by private owners 
the Crown, would satisfy the earth |! 

ger of an ignorant peasantry Un 

pulous agitators have inflamed passio: 
and a pillaging descent upon the land 
lords’ property offers speedier relief tha 
the manifestoes from St Petersbut 
The Government's proclamation met px 
haps the most crying need of the hou 


The allotments were made directly afte: 


the emancipation of the serfs rh 
holdings nadequate originally n 
majority of case have become increa 
ingly so with the rapid growth of ti 
rural population, and the arrears hav 
swollen to hundreds if mil 
of rubles The vast extent 


the territory involved in the pr 


ent disturbances, which includes 

few towns of considerable size when: 
could be dispatched = to 
affords full 


to the marauding peasant ind 


troops 
seattered villages 
the position of the large landown: 
precarious one But, whatever 

mate outcome, the manifesto give 
dence of the Government's intention to 
recede from its first position toward the 


rural classes. 
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{ MISUNDERSTOOD STATESMAN 
We extend our sincere sympathy to 
Renjiamin B. Odell, jt After reading his 
timony before the insurance inquiry 
on Thursday last, it is apparent that a 
ye misunderstood statesman never 
fixured in American political life Mr. 
Odell has apparent! been pursued for 
vear bs ome malign fate which has 
sought, by means of astounding coinci- 
dences and misleading appearances, to 
entangle this good man in such a way as 
to all but destroy his fine reputation 


ind to dig that premature political grave 


bye le which Thomas C. Platt already 
tand weeping After studying Mr 
Odell career, it is easy to understand 


how innocent men are hanged on cil 
cumstantial evidence rhe brain of Poe 
himself could not have woven a more 
astounding mesh of false inferences with 
which to bind and deliver an innocent 
hero to his enemies than that from 
which Mr. Odell is struggling to cut 
himself loose 

Mr. Odell is a man of a peculiarly sen 

ve nature, which leads him to burn 

th indignation whenever he behold: 


justice, particularly if the public is the 


one to suffer Naturally, therefore, his 
inger flamed forth when he discovered 
that, through Alexander @ Green an 

the Mercantile Trust Company, widows 
nd orphans were being fleeced of thei 

ill by alluring prospectuses of no less 
than fifteen tock-jobbing companies 


conceived in infamy and brought forth 
for purposes of plunder At once the 
Governor sends for Senator Ambler and 
declares that the wrong must stop 
Forthwith this fellow-purist introduces 

bill repealing the charter of the Fire 
proof Warehousing Company, under 
which the Mercantile Trust Company 
was doing its business. This was ever 
the Governor's impulsive way—show 
him a wrong and he would draft you 


overnight a bill to stop it. But, on sober 


econd thought, this knight-errant re 
eall that he himself has a_ claim 
gainst the Mercantile Trust Company, 
quite forgotten in the heat of his ire 


coincidence number one 


With his usual delicate feeling about 


what ts right and proper in a publie of 


ficer, M Odell sees that his action 
would = be misinterpreted curiously 
enough, it already had been by some 
Leow mp pe ind so he orders the reme 
in! lesislation killed Widows and or 
phans and other lambs might be shear 
ed, but their rescue should not be put 


chased by the staining of the Governor 
hip. Rather than injure the good name 
of the State through its executive, the 
Ciovernor put his indignation aside, and 
the Mercantile Trust wolves had leave 
to continue to pull down their prey 
Meanwhile, of course, as Mr. Odell 
hell that the Governor of the Kmpire 


\ 


ite should not be concerned with Ship 


building bonds—since they had proved 


worthless—he once more showed his 
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readiness to injure himself at the be- 
hest of duty by selling these bonds at 
a loss of $125,482.36. It is, we submit, 
merely coincidence number two that 
they should have been purchased when 
Mr. Odell was serving his first term as 
Governor Must not a governor, like 
other people, invest his moneys? But 
the Governor, freed by the sale, felt that 
some punishment must be meted out to 
those who had betrayed him. Hence his 
suit against the Mercantile Trust—and 
more astounding coincidences. It was 
an accident, merely, that Mr. Odell met 
Mr. Hyde at the offices of Mr. Harriman, 
with whom the Governor never had any 
business relations. And there Mr. Odell 
informed Mr. Hyde of the stern decision 
he had arrived at that there should be 
no legislative punishment of the Trust 
Company. Noblesse oblige. Mr. Hyde 
knew how to respond in kind, and the 
check for $75,000 was promised, though 
not until further negotiation had taken 
place. 

By another unhappy coincidence, long 
before this happy conclusion had been 
reached, Mr. Odell’s sense of duty im- 
pelled him to advocate the election to 
the Senate of some other person than 
Senator Depew, since 1877 a director and 
a legal adviser of the Equitable, which 
owned the Mercantile Trust. There was 
absclutely nothing behind Mr. Odell’s 
opposition to Mr. Depew but a worthy 
desire to improve the State’s represen- 
tution at Washington. But, as he him- 
self afterwards admitted, he had mis- 
read the sentiment of the up-State Re- 
publicans. When he found that he had 
erred, and that Mr. Depew’s retention was 
the wish of the party, he announced, in 
the morning newspapers of December 30, 
1904, that he withdrew his all-powerful 
opposition, and that Mr. Depew would 
continue to represent the State—and the 
Equitable—in the Senate. Alas! his 
cruel fate had one more terrible blow in 

tore for him in the shape of another, 
on its face, damning coincidence. That 
same day, December 30, 1904, in his 
morning's mail, Mr. Odell found the 
long-promised check for $75,000 from the 
Mercantile Trust Company. Mephisto- 
pheles himself could not have planned 
more subtly to undo virtue. 

To make matters still worse, busy- 
bodies are recalling that when Mr. Odell 
receded from his opposition to Senator 
Depew, Senator Brackett charged him 
with saying that he must do so or break 
with his “dearest friend’—an unofficial 
explanation which, if true, would, after 
all, merely reflect Mr. Odell’s loyalty to 
his friends Nor is there reason to 
criticise Mr, Odell because at Mr. Harri- 
man's request he wrote to Mr. Roosevelt 
urging Mr. Hyde's appointment as am- 
bassador to France. This was not an 
effort on Mr. Odell’s part to get back his 
75,000, but was merely an example of 
hie Christian readiness to do a good turn 
to ene who had wronged him. It fs 





quite absurd to insinuate that, in aiding 
Mr. Hyde’s ambition, Mr. Odell was also 
aiding his “dearest friend’’ to get Hyde 
out of the country, so that the “dearest 
friend” might get at the Equitable’s 
surplus. It was again only a coinci- 
dence that the letter should have been 
sent before Mr. Odell received his check 
of $75,000. Truly, as a victim of so 
many trying coincidences, we believe 
Mr. Odell to merit the sympathy, not 
the carping, of every charitable soul. 


THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE. 

Mr. Hyde's testimony last week strip- 
ped away the last shreds of the véil 
behind which grafting financiers and 
grafting politicians have been hiding. 
Suspicion has now become certainty. We 
see the whole politico-financial conspir- 
acy revealed. It was not only great 
speculators who were driven wild by 
the sight of the vast life-insurance sur- 
pluses; politicians also went frantically 
to work to get their clutches upon a 
part of the huge accumulation. The 
dovetailing of greed and corruption, in 
finance and politics, is now clearer to 
the public vision than ever before. Mr. 
Hyde, with either the innocence of an 
enfant terrible, or the quiet resolve of a 
man with his back to the wall to tell 
the whole truth, has given the world a 
picture of the unscrupulous politician 
in alliance with the conscienceless finan- 
cier, which no subsequent protests or 
attempts at correction can blur. 

Ex-Gov. Odell, for example, is a ruin- 
ed man. “Questions of veracity” be- 
tween the masters of many millions are 
always “painful” for a society in which 
wealth has insensibly come to be a 
synonym for virtue. We shall not un- 
dertake to decide whether Mr. Hyde or 
Mr. Harriman committed perjury, but 
may remark that the chief issue be- 
tween them is narrower than some seem 
to suppose. It is simply whether Mr. 
Harriman did or did not suggest to 
Mr. Hyde that Odell ought to have his 
demands satisfied because he was so 
powerful politically. If he did, he but 
made himself an echo of what Albany 
correspondents and the New York news- 
papers were saying week after week. Ii 
was “in the air” that Odell was too big 
a pclitician to be trifled with by any 
mere millionaire, vulnerable at many 
}oints. whatever is to be said of the 
ex-Governor’s explanations, it is clear 
as daylight that Odell has now to fight 
for his political life. Whether or not 
his exculpation be pronounced technical- 
ly and legally adequate, the blow has 
fallen upon him, and the signal for an 
assault upon the stronghold of his pow- 
er, the State Chairmanship, has been 
ziven both at Albany and Washington 
Odell is a man of great viger and d>- 
termination, and has many political re- 
sources. He may, for a time, sustain 
himself: but If he does, he will sink h's 
party in thig State. 
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In the field of national politics, too, 
we have further details of the same un- 
holy alliance. Republican fingers burned 
to get at trust funds. The Equitable also 
paid $50,000 to elect Theodore Roosevelt. 
That sum—$50,000—appears to hav: 
been the “assessment” of each of the big 
companies by the National Committee 
Treasurer Bliss, Mr. Hyde testified, got 


that amount at the expense of the | 


Equitable policyholders, the plain un 
derstanding being that “many large cor 
porations” were also contributing heavi- 
ly. And yet we seem to remember a 
fine moral indignation at Judge Parker 
for asserting this to be the case a year 
ago. If our memory serves, a heated 
document issued from the White House 
on that subject. True, Judge Parker 
made specific allegations of blackmail by 
Mr. Cortelyou, which he could not sus- 
tain; and the President’s denials wer: 
technically correct. Still, if the facts 
now known had been known last No 
vember, the public would have thought 
the case as bad as Judge Parker assert 
ed. But all this was before Mr. Hyde 
went to the White House to ask for the 
ambassadorship to France in return for 
the Equitable’s contribution. On th 
point, Mr. Hyde testimony is illuminat- 
ing. To be sure, Treasurer Bliss re- 
quested money so as to save the coun 
try from the Democrats, but that did not 
prevent the saviours from coming in fo 
something handsome. Both he and Mr. 
Frick felt that Mr. Hyde’s qualifications 
for the Embassy at Paris rose with 
every $25,000 he took from the policy- 
holders to give to the campaign fund; 
and they backed him—or fooled him—to 
the top of his bent. 

This matter cannot rest here. We 
have had a good deal of financial house- 
cleaning, in consequence of the insur- 
ance revelations, but the political house- 
cleaning is yet to come. And there can 
be no doubt who should take charge of 
it. President Roosevelt is the leader 
of the party which has been sadly 
smirched. He himself stands as the pre- 
sumptive beneficiary of the concealed 
gifts of corporations. It is beside the 
point to say that his great popular ma- 
jority showed the shady financial so- 
liciting of his committeemen to have 
been unnecessary. Neither he nor they 
knew it to be unnecessary. The money 
was asked for on the ground that it was 
indispensable. These huge sums were 
taken and used, and used for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s benefit. That he did not, in fact, 
need the tainted money, does not excuse 
its being sought and accepted; nor does 
it relieve him from the duty of publicly 
repudiating his agents (which he has not 
yet done), and taking vigorous measures 
to prevent the repetition of such scandals 
as those with which they have stained 
the Republican party. We look to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's forthcoming message 
for plain speaking on this subject, and 
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his party, or any party, from disgracing 
itself and debauching the electorate with 
money secretly and corruptly obtained 
from corporations. Only by some such 
step can Mr. Roosevelt both clear his 
own skirts and do the country a service 


| 
| 


for which the times are crying out 


THE IMPROVED BALLOT IN PRAC 
TICE. 

Thus far, in the agitation for ballot 
reform in this State, we have heard lit 
tle but @ priori reasoning. Such and 
such a form must necessarily have such 
and such an effect; this provision will 
encourage independent voting; that will 
serve as a guide to the illiterate; the 
other will eliminate the perplexing ques- 
tions of legal marking. It is perfectly 
possible, however, to show not what 
would, should, could, or might be a 
complished by an enlightened form of 
ballot, but what actually has been so ac 


complished. 





There are at present six States whose 
election laws embody the essential prin 
ciple of all the model ballots suggested 


for this State—namely, the elimination 
of the straight-ticket circle. Last year 
there were seven, but Rhode Island, 
thanks to her Republican organization 
last winter exchanged the excellent Mas- 
sachusetts ballot for one similar to our 
wretched New York type. One of the 
remaining six, Montana, has a ballot 
arranged on the party-column plan; 
that is, the names of each party’s nom 
inees from the highest to the lowest are 
printed in a separate column, as in this 
State, but there is no emblem at the 
top and no method by which a straight 
ticket may be voted at one operation. 
If a man desires to vote for the Re- 
publican candidates in a body, he must 
still put a separate mark opposite the 
name of each of the said Republicans 
The other five have the names of can- 
didates grouped according to offices 
New York has always prided herself on 
an exceptionally active independent sen- 
timent in politics and a large non-par- 
tisan vote. Let us see how the amount 
of independent voting here compares 
with that in the States which use en- 
lightened ballots. 

It is not possible in most of the States 
to determine accurately the extent of 
split ticket voting. A convenient meth- 
od of approximating it, however, is to 
add the vote of the two great partiés 
for every office, and find what propor- 
tion each bears to the total. Then, by 
comparing either party’s percentage for 
the office on which it does best with that 
on which it does worst, we obtain a 
figure which roughly represents the net 
amount of ticket-splitting 

On this basis we find that in the elec- 
tion of 1994 in New York the difference 
in relative vote between the highest 
and lowest State officers was 1.88 per 





for recommendation of laws to prevent 





cent. In 1902 the yote for Cunneen for 
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Attorney-General, in the Demuocrati 
column—leaving out his Prohibitionist 





votes—was but 47 per cent. more than 


that for his least successful colleague 
on the ticket for executive office: 
the judicial candidates there is m: t 


be said. Following are the correspot 
ing figures for the States with mo 
progressive ballots 


PERCENTAGE INDEPENDENT VOTING 
STATE TICKETS 


Massac huse oy i 
boas if 
UL | 1 : 
Rhode Island wa 
] i) i 
1004 
Maryland 1% 4 
Minnesota 1902 ‘/ 
“4 of ' 
Montana lwo ‘ 
Nevada wi 
1004 
Oregon 1m) 
New York 1. 
104 


This table is not merely a_ politica 


curiosity., The figures are vital, becaus: 


the amount of split-ticket voting is a 
aun inverse measure of the chance which 
a bad or unfit candidate has of being 
“pulled through” by a good o1 WW 


have thought it fairest to compare her 
the members of the State administra 
tive tickeis only. There have been man 
occasions in New York where ther: 
was much splitting of tickets with rm 
gard to some one office, especially if that 
were judicial Thus, if Judge Grays 
vote be compared with that of the Dem 
ecrat who ran farthest behind the 
State ticket in 1902, the difference 
amounted to 8.67 per cent. Mr. Jerome 
vote represents nearly five time i 
much independent voting as tha But 
such results have been secured ever 
with ballots much worse than ours, Foll 
ran 36.000 ahead of his ticket in Mi 
souri, where the only method of split 
ting was to write in h name on the 
Republican strip ballot Great move 
ments brush aside all such obstacles 
The peculiar service of a really good 
ballot is that, by requiring the vot 
er to scrutinize—at least to look at 

every name, it brings about dis 
criminating voting among even minor 
offices 

We have here classed together all the 
ballots lacking the straight-ticket cirel 
whether or not they adopt the group by 
offices, and we see that all except Mary 
land showed high percentages of inde 
pendent voting in their recent elections 
The converse of this must be remem 
bered, too. Take any one of the excel 
lent ballot forms proposed for this State 
and place somewhere upon the sheet a 
series of spaces where a straight Re 
publican or Democratic ticket may lb» 
voted by a single cross or stamp, and 
the ballot becomes at once very lit! 
better than our present one. To put 
such a provision in a ballot |! 
wise good is an old politician's trick 
It was done in Colorado, and it was done 
in Pennsylvania. Both these States have 


iw other 
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th emblance without the substance of 
a good ballot New York should be 
warned in time against any similar at 
tempt 
THE PANAMA MUDDLE 

With each new step forward at Pana 
ma we seem fated to ta two back- 
wards If anybody chose to :r:sue that 
there had all along been a conspirac 
to delay matters and to heap up ex 
pense and finally to disgust the Amer 

in people with the whole project, we 
must that he could point to a good 
deal of presumptive evidence Satur- 
day decision by the board of consult 
it enginee! would not be the least 
item of | it is an unhappily divided 

yy which is to be made to the Presi 
lent, the nice question on which side 

e weight of technical opinion really 
es not being determinable until names 
ind details are given Mr. Roosevelt 
will have to refer the conflicting plans 


to Congres 


and thus we shall 


have the 


greatest engineering problem of the age 


176 men wW 


engineering 


passed on to 
about 


debate and fresh 


thing 


of empty 


ho know no- 
What a 


delays opens 


vista 


before us 
Che whole thing is, first of all, a sar- 
donic comment on the President’s way 
of “doing things,” with his finger al- 
ways on a hair-trigger. What was the 
excuse given for his lawless course in 
Panama two years ago? Why, it was 
that the Intolerable postponements of 
the people's hope of an Isthmian canal 
must be ended, once for all. Talk not 
to Mr. Roosevelt of being patient with 
Colombia, and taking six months more 
to renew and perfect a treaty in an or 
derly way The thing had to be done 
out of hand There must not be an- 
other day's delay. If necessary to filch 
the canal by means of a bogus revolu 
on and a bouffe republic, do it with- 
out hesitation—anything, rather than 
ean hour's time in setting to work 
ecretal raft, in his speech on Sat- 
! : Louis, deprecated the use 
of the phrase “make the dirt fly.” But 
it w the President's own. To the Yale 
ofessot who questioned the legality 
of | wtion, he sent the triumphant 
TTT ‘ ell them that I am going 
to make the dirt fly on the Isthmus.” 
hat was two years ago, and where are 
ve now” Still, according to the major 
ity of the consulting engineers, fifte: o 
or twenty vears away from the com 
pletion of the canal,and with an outlay 


before ue of $250.000.000 


oo, Instead of the $140,000 
Congress 

muddle will 
the 
it unanimoua report 


difficulties, 


The final 


econcerting to 
eal for 


ill technical 


be 


President 


and 


$200,000,- 


000 asked of 


highly dis 
He look 
surmounting 


he finds 


the engineers he appointed sharply and 


hopelessly disagreed. In h 


Bay, he put 


them at Ovyater 


to 
‘the utmost 


is address 
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practicable speed” in the forefront. They 
coolly talk of a period which will leave 


the canal unfinished even after Mr. 
Roosevelt's fourth term in the Presi- 
dency—if he fulfils the predictions of 
his friends and is elected again in 1912 
and 1916. The President urged “imme- 
date building’; he haS got something 
painfully like “immediate ownership” in 
Chicago. “Immediate” wil! soon be de- 


“American 
‘never.’ ”’ 


the dictionaries as 


slang 


fined in 


political meaning 
On the technical aspects of the case, 
layman pro- 
the reports 
It is clear, 
rumors 


not become a to 
We must 
to the experts. 
that some of the 
Washington, with the reported 
the alleged 


it does 
nounce await 
and listen 
however, set 
afloat at 

alignment of engineers and 
reasons which guided them, are to be re- 
ceived with much suspicion. The 
ceedings and the vote were actually se- 


cret, and the contradictory leakages giv- 


pro 


en in the press make impossible sure 
knowledge of what the real status is 
It is said, for example, that one rea 


son why the sea-level plan was favored 
the lands to be flooded under 
the terminal-lake project would cost 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. This 
musi oe a tremendous exaggeration. Un- 
der our treaty with Panama, there was 
absolutely to the United States 
a zone of “the width of tea miles,” with 
lands and waters 

and convenient for the 
struction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection of the said canal.” 
Such of this property as was privately 
owned, is to be appraised aad paid for 
according to its “value before the date 


was that 


ceded 
“any other 


necessary con- 


of this convention.” That is, we have 
in any case to take and pay for most 
of the land to be flooded; the Panama 


Railroad, which we have bought, owns 
a good deal of the property to be dam- 
aged; and, finally, the very best use to 
which the low-lying swamps and jun- 
gles can be put is to cover them with 
water and do a great work of sanitation 
at a stroke, while producing a good 
stretch of lake navigation for vessels 
transit. 

The 


pe als 


in 
sea-level plan undoubtedly ap- 
the man in the street; what 
the man on the bridge of a 30,000-ton 
steamer may think of it, is another 
It sounds well to talk of “making 
a Bosphorus” at Panama, but, on ex- 
amination, we find this Bosphorous is to 
be a canal only 150 feet wide; and the 
difficulties of taking a ship like the 
Raltic or the Amerika through it would 
be admitted by all navigators. Besides 
there has to be one lock, at Miraflores, 
even In the sea-level plan; and hence 
we seem to be going to an extra ex- 
pense of at least $100,000,000, and a de- 
of seven or eight years, chiefly 
the sake of ruling out three locks 
keeping one. The situation gives 
to the question asked by 


to 


aLory 


lay 
tor 
and 


fresh point 
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Gen. Abbot in the Engineering Maga- 
zine of last February: 


“It is the unanimous opinion of all the 
engineers who have had practical experi- 
ence in canal work, and time to study the 
problem thoroughly, that no sea-level proj- 
ect without locks, and no sea-level canal 
with a tidal lock, is practicable, that would 
be comparable in ease and safety of trans 
sit to one equipped with modern locks and 
planned to take advantage of all the de- 
sirable elements which the natural condi- 
tions offer. Why, then, waste an extra 
ten or a dozen years and untold millions 
of dollars, to execute a scheme which the 
investigations of thirty-five years have 
demonstrated to possess only a sentimental 
merit due to the imagination of M. de 


Lesseps!"’ 


Plainly nothing has yet been finally 
There will be at least two re- 
ports from the engineers. Probably both 
will admit the feasibility of either plan, 
and will look only at the preponderance 
of advantages differently. The President 
and Congress may take another view. 
In any case, we are as far off from an 
actual beginning as ever; and Mr. 
Roosevelt's strenuous driving has sim- 
ply left us floundering in the Panama 
morass. 


decided. 


WHITEHEAD AND HIS TOR- 
PEDO. 


The death in England last week of 
Robert Whitehead, the inventor of the 
automobile torpedo, ends the career of 
a man who as fairly revolutionized nav- 
al warfare as did Ericsson with his 
monitor. Not that Whitehead first hit 
upon the idea of blowing up vessels by 
torpedoes. For more than a century prior 
to Whitehead’s success, there had been 
recourse to stationary or movable tor- 
pedoes. During our civil war they became 
a large factor, the Confederates destroy- 
ing with them seven Federal ironclads, 
thirteen wooden war vessels, and seven 
transports, besides damaging eight oth- 
er ships more or less severely. These 
feats were accomplished, either by an- 
choring torpedoes in the channel, as at 
Mobile, where the Tecumseh was sunk, 
or by exploding them alongside a ves- 
sel from a small boat. This involved 
great risks, and not infrequently cost 
the lives of all the assailants, as hap- 
pened in some of the attacks on the 
Union fleet off Charleston. When Cush- 
ing sank the Confederate ram Albemarle, 
he did so with a little launch carrying 
a torpedo fixed to the end of a spar. 

To supplant this clumsy method, so 
unfavorable to the attacking forces, by 
a dirigible torpedo became more than 
ever the objective of naval inventions, as 
soon as the civil war demonstrated what 
havoc could be wrought by an under- 
water explosion. A Capt. Lupuis of the 
Austrian navy had by 1864 progressed 
far enough with his plan of an automo- 
bile torpedo to need the assistance of a 
good working mechanic. He engaged 
Mr. Whitehead, then manager of an en- 
gine manufacturing company at Fiume. 
From that time on, Mr. Whitehead de- 


VR. 
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voted himself to the automobile tor- 
pedo. Abandoning Capt. Lupuis’s plans, 
he succeeded, in 1867, in perfecting the 
delicate machine which bears his name, 
with the assistance only of his son, a 
mere boy, and one trusted workman. 
As a result of that success, every navy 
has its fleet of torpedo boats and tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, and almost every 
cruiser and battleship has its torpedo- 
launching tubes. In order to combat 
this terrible weapon, there was intro- 
duced first the torpedo netting, now dis- 
carded, and then the quick-firing guns, 
intended to protect a warship by an in- 
cessant hail of projectiles. IncidentaT- 
ly, the weight of armor on all protected 
vessels was greatly increased, and final- 
ly the submarine was undoubtedly has- 
tened by the Whitehead invention. In- 
deed, the torpedo has probably had a 
greater influence than any other factor, 
save the comfort of men and officers, in 
developing the modern topheavy, high- 
sided fighting vessel, as the standard 
type of battleship, instead of the Erics- 
son monitor. 

Whitehead’s first torpedo was of steel, 
14 inches in diameter, weighing 300 
pounds, and carrying as its explosive 
18 pounds of dynamite. Its speed was 
low—-only six knots—and the right to 
manufacture was purchased by the Eng- 
lish Government in 1871 for the trifling 
sum of $15,000. As now developed, the 
Whitehead, whose motive power is com- 
pressed air, has attained a speed of 26 
knots an hour, with a range of 4,000 
yards. It can be regulated to explode 
by impact or after a definite time; it 
may be set to travel at a uniform speed 
and depth the whole of its range, or 
both depth and speed may be varied. So 
remarkable is its mechanism that it may 
be made to rise to the surface or sink 
to the bottom after missing its mark. 
Its “‘war head” being detachable, it can 
be used again and again during prac- 
tice with perfect safety. In length, the 
Whiteheads used by the United States 
navy vary from thirteen to eighteen 
feet. Whitehead himself re-designed his 
torpedo in 1876, 1884, and 1889. By 1885 
and 1886, torpedo boats for the dis- 
charge of these weapons were con- 
structed by Austria, Chili, China, Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, Germany, France, and Great 
Britain. To-day, England alone has 142 
torpedo-boat destroyers, 117 first-class 
torpedo boats, and 72 of the second class, 
in addition to 39 submarines built or 
building. In addition to this, automo- 
bile torpedoes are part of the coast de- 
fence of several nations. 

So far as the effect of Whitehead’s 
invention upon general naval tactics is 
concerned, the battle of the Sea of Ja- 
pan affords the best illustration, al- 
though full and accurate reports of the 
part played by the Japanese torpedo 
boats are not yet at hand. It is believed, 
however, that some of the Russian ves- 
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sels were directly sunk by torpedoes, 
and that others received the coup de 
grace from torpedo boats after they had 
been wrecked and put out of action by 
gunfire. Moreover, the repeated Jap- 
anese torpedo attacks, even when suc- 
cessfully repelled, as at the beginning of 
the battle, kept the Russian crews in a 
high state of tension and excitement, 
just as the Spanish destroyers at San- 
tiago made our American naval officers 
nervous and set them to seeing spectres 
and firing at phantoms. As long aa tor- 
pedo boats are in the vicinity of a fleet, 
its crews will be nervously wrought up. 
For many years to come the success of 
the Japanese torpedo attacks at Port 
Arthur on February 28 and the destruc- 
tion of the Sebastopol should be the 
classic examples of the damage which 
can be wrought by daring torpedo offi- 
cers. One lesson of the late war is that 
torpedoes are of little value on board 
large ships, while the torpedo tubes on 
them are sources of structural weak- 
ness; but this had already been fore- 
shadowed. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that floating mines were even 
more destructive than torpedoes. Three 
big battleships foundered at once on 
striking mines, while not one was (otal- 
ly destroyed by a single torpedo. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that, as the United States was the 
last country to build torpedo boats, so 
its naval officers, by their own admis- 
sion, have paid far less attention to this 
mode of warfare than have foreign na- 
vies. Not until 1900 was the first tor- 
pedo with a war charge fired by an 
American torpedo boat. This indiffer- 
ence is distinctly regrettable, because 
the United States is the country, above 
all others, which can be well defended 
by a torpedo flotilla. Unfortunately, our 
naval experts are now far more con- 
cerned with heavy offensive squadrons 
than with the defensive measures long 
urged by the founders of this Govern- 
ment. But if our navy were to devote 
itself to developing torpedoes and tor- 
pedo boats, it might demonstrate that 
the country needs fewer battleships than 
it has to-day—and this, from the point 
of view of many officers, would never do. 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
AT NEW HAVEN. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1905. 


The meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences in New Haven on November 14 
and 16 was perhaps not as full as might 
have been expected; no quorum of tho 
Council was present, and the number of 
papers by members was not large, but it 
may be doubted whether there ever was a 
meeting In which so much was brought 
forward that had a flavor of great scien- 
tific novelty, inasmuch as the new concep- 
tion of matter which has resulted from 
the study of various kinds of radiation 
is now taking on the aspect of a greater 
revolution in science than did the advent 
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of the doctrine of energy or that of natural 


selection, and therefore of the greatest 
since Newton, if not since Copernicus 
The most astounding surprise, though 
the matter had been rather skeptically 
heard of before, was the demonstration 
shown in photographs brought home from 
South Africa by Prof. W. M. Davis, of the 
ancient glaciation in that country. Prof. 
Davis reported that, as far as he heard, 
all the geologists at the Cape Town meet- 
ing of the British Association were fully 
convinced that the scratches on the 
rocks and other apparent vestiges of a 
great glacier sheet were veritably what 
they had seemed to South African geol- 
ogists to be. Yet, in addition to some 
minor difficulties, such as the total ab- 
sence of terminal moraines, this South 
African glacier sheet presents two fea- 
tures wholly unprecedented, one of them 
truly astounding. The former is that this 
glacier belonged to the Permian epoch, 
though it has hitherto been supposed that 
the glacial ages all, geologically 
speaking, recent, and indeed have not yet 
quite come to an end. One ts hardly pre- 
pared to say why there might not have 
been glaciers in Permian times; but be- 
lief is almost staggered when we learn 
that this sheet, starting well within the 
tropics, moved due south toward the Cape. 
We are reminded, however, that the new- 
ly discovered source of energy by radio- 
active decomposition of elements of high 
atomic weight is so tremendous that the 
age of the sun, and consequently the length 
of geological eras, must probably be far 
greater than those who have listened to 
Kelvin and the physicists have been ac- 
customed to think. Moreover, the present 


were 


view is that the planets generally have 
performed a half-somersault under tidal 
action, so as to rotate now from south to 
east, though at first they turned from 
south to west But such a change, by 
dynamical! necessity, must have been a 


companied by a vast shifting of the axis 
of each planet. We are, therefore, tempt- 
ed to think that there might have been 
a time when South Africa was warmer 
than the parts that are now in latitude 
20° S. Somebody ought to examine into 
this. It illustrates, at any rate, how limit- 
less is the field of consequences which 
may result from Madame Curle’s discov- 
ery. 

We cannot be surprised at finding that 
young men are the most alert in assimilat- 
ing the new conceptions which old and 
young are now driven to admit, but the 
old with some not very definite reserve. 
Dr. B. B. Boltwood, who was introduced 
by Prof. H. L. Wells, exhibited a curious 
table showing calculated ages of certain 
minerals in millions of years. Here, again, 
we have to remember that there is no 
longer any solid reason for refusing to 
acknowledge the lengths of geological time 
upon which the geologists have always in- 
sisted, nor, indeed, if the affirmative rea- 
sons are sufficient, the still vaster dura- 
tions demanded by the palwontologists. It 
now appears that helium is set free in 
all radio-active decomposition, and in point 
of fact the atomic weight of uranium 
exceeds that of thorium, as nearly as we 
know, by twice the atomic weight of 
helium, and exceeds the atomic weight of 
radium by three times the same amount, 
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as if U=Th He,~Rd Hey; and radium, which 
undergoes five successive radio-active de- 
compositions, has an atomic weight ex- 
ceeding that of lead by five times the 
atomic weight of helium, as if Rd—Pb He,. 
For this and another weighty reason, Dr. 


Boltwood suggested last spring that the 


final product of the decomposition of 
radium is lead, an idea which has been re- 
ceived with favor. The other reason to 
which we allude is, that the proportions 


of lead and helium in the radio-active min- 
correct if we suppose that they 
were all pure thorium minerals at first; 
and in point of fact all do contain thorium. 
It is singular that the rate of each kind 
of radio-active decomposition remains abso- 
lutely constant at all pressures, and at 
temperatures ranging from that of liquid 
air to the highest temperatures that have 
tried. Nothing seems to disturb its 
march. On this basis, then, Dr. Boltwood 
has determined, from the amounts of lead 
and of helium per gramme of the mineral, 
the length of time required to produce that 
amount for all the minerals for which the 
calculation is possible—a long list from 
various parts of the world; and the truth 
of the calculated times seems to be de- 
cidedly confirmed by the calculations turn- 
ing out to give all the minerals from any 
one region, however different they may 
be in composition, pretty nearly the same 
age, although minerals from different re- 
gions show decidedly, and sometimes vast- 
ly. different calculated ages. Thus, the 
calculated ages of five minerals of Con- 
range from 92 to 98 millions of 
those of North Carolina 119 to 127 
of years, and those of Norway 
from 290 to 383 millions of years. 
Stupendous as these periods of time are, 
it does not appear that the physicist can 
any longer deny them, and they appear to 
receive some support from the southward 
motion of the glacier sheet of South Africa. 
There is, however, point of serious 
Many chemical reactiong proceed 
with extreme slowness at ordinary and low- 
er temperatures, but, when the substances 
to a certain point, they sud- 
denly advance with great rapidity. Now ex- 
radio-active decomposition 


erals are 


been 


necticut 
years, 


millions 


one 


doubt 


are heated 


periments upon 

have never been made above 200 degress C, 
which is below the heat of a good baker's 
oven. It is, therefore, quite possible that at 
some higher temperature this decompo- 


ym» should proceed very fast, especially 


ertain other conditions that might be 
pointed out should be realized. For the 
present, this consideration must throw a 
not inconsiderable doubt over Dr. Bolt- 
wood's calculations 

Dr. H. A. Bumatead, who was introduced 


by Professor Hastings, is a Yale graduate, 
already favorably known to the scientific 
who has been working for a year un- 
the guidance of Prof. J. J. Thomeon, 
chief electrons and all 

ideas, in the Cavendish Laboratory. 
His paper greatly impressed the physicists 
and cautious attention to 
every source of error, although MH is im- 
possible here, in short compass and without 
to give any idea of its merits 
When the Réntgen rays strike upon metals 
they liberate a quantity of energy con- 
siderably in excess of that which went to 
their production. This excess of energy can 
be due only to the radio-active decomposi- 
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tion of the metal, although it would be quite 
impossible to detect, by chemical analysis, 
that any change had taken place. We have 
been accustomed to think of the liberation 
of energy in combustion as very great; but 
that which is liberated in radio-active de- 
composition is millions of times greater. Dr. 
Bumstead has taken a pair of elements, 
zine and lead, the one of low atomic weight, 
the other of high, and, by measuring the dif- 
ference of energy resulting from the action 
upon them of the Réntgen rays, studied the 
radio-active decomposition. 

Another young man, known for excellent 
work in collaboration with Dr. Bumstead, 
Dr. L. P. Wheeler, introduced by Pro- 
fessor Hastings, gave an excellent paper 
and one very convincing of the value both 
of Professor Hastings’s leadership and of the 
influence of Willard Gibbs. It was a mixed 
mathematical and experimental research, 
admirable in both directions, into metallic 
reflexion, the polarization-effects of films 
and of scratches, etc. 

Another paper connected with the new 
conception of matter, and indeed opening a 
rich field of suggestion concerning electrons, 
was by one of the leaders in physics, Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge. He described, and illus- 
trated by photographs thrown upon the 
sereen, the singular effects which he had 
produced in large tubes traversed by a cur- 
rent from a battery of twenty thousand 
cells of great resistance. When sparks are 
used, we get only instantaneous effects, but, 
with such a continuous source of high-ten- 
sion electricity, slow alterations are ob- 
served, occupying minutes in their perform- 
ance. A _ volume-ionization is manifest, 
which slowly increases, and also an foniza- 
tion-lag. There is a decided unipolar dis- 
charge. With some arrangements, rotat- 
ing brushes are seen, together with phe- 
nomena which decidedly resemble the shift- 
ing of the Northern lights. 

A paper, perhaps indicating an unrecog- 
nized state of matter, was by the veteran 
Professor Brewer. He had formerly given 
some account of his observations upon the 
deposition of sediment from water in which 
clay had been stirred up. But, the vessels 
mot being transportable without disturb- 
ance, it was not until the Academy came to 
New Haven that he could actually exhibit 
his results. He had several two-gallon 
bottles with vertical sides, containing clay 
and pure water, which had not been shaken 
for fourteen and for twenty-two years. 
Yet an opalescence was etill visible in them, 
and Professor Brewer was of opinion 
that the clay never would completely set- 
tle. It seemed to be in a colloidal condition, 
in semi-chemical union with the water, and 
diffusing through it. But Professor Brewer 
informed the Academy that if a minute 
quantity of salt water were to be added, the 
water would completely clear itself in a 
few days. To this paper Professor Brewer 
appended another with specimens demon- 
strating that wood will never rot under the 
influence of pure air and moisture, even 
if considerably heated. If, however, the 
particle of rotten wood be intro- 
the vessel, the rot will soon 
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duced into 


spread through all the wood present. 

There was one exceedingly interesting pa- 
per upon mineral chemistry by Professor 
Penfield, the well-known mineralogist. It 
seems that some time ago he received from 
a correspondent a package of small crystals 





found at Borax Lake in California, the 
sender remarking that they contained mag- 
nesium and sodium in the form of carbon- 
ates and chlorides. One crystal, being tak- 
en at random for analysis, was found to 
have the described composition, with the 
singular difference that, instead of chloride, 
it contained sulphate. Now every student 
of chemistry knows that a sulphate cannot 
replace a chloride without a complete 
change in crystalline form; yet all the crys- 
tals were alike. It was, therefore, at first 
supposed that some blunder must explain 
their having been described as containing 
chloride. However, further examination 
showed that of the crystals which remain- 
ed after taking away that one, some seven 
thousand in number, not one contained any 
sulphate at all. After that, one other crys- 
tal was met with which contained sulphate 
and no chloride. The formula of the first 
and last was 
2MgCOg, 2Na,CO,; Na,80,; 
That of the other seven thousand was 
2MgCO;, 2NA,CO,; 2NaCl. 

containing chloride were 
somewhat soluble; those containing sul- 
phate were insoluble. Moved by a rule of 
old-time chemistry about the precipitation 
of insoluble salts, Professor Penfield im- 
agined that though the sulphate crystals 
were so rare in nature, it might be easy to 
crystallize them from a mixed solution of 
their ingredients. It proved to be far from 
easy, but was accomplished by five days’ 
digestion over a bain-marie. There were, 
then, two independent phenomena to be ex- 
plained: (1) the isomorphism of the sulphate 
and chloride compounds; and (2), the dif- 
ficulty of formation of the sulphate salt, 
with its consequent infrequency in nature. 

We now pass to the physiological and 
anatomical papers. The very first memoir 
read was an elaborate piece of work by Dr. 
L. B. Mendel, who was introduced by Pro- 
fessor Chittenden. It related to the pres- 
ence of Sucrase, Maltase, and Lactase in 
the tissues and liquids of pigs and dogs in 
several embryonic stages and in the breath- 
ing animal. The details, though interesting, 
would require too much explanation to be 
given here. The differences found at dif- 
ferent stages of development doubtless de- 
pend upon such facts as that the embryo- 
muscle has no work to perform, and that 
the embryo does not so readily get rid of 
substances which it can neither absorb nor 
transform, as the adult does. 

Dr. F. E. Beach, introduced by Professor 
Hastings, dealt with the errors of eccen- 
tricity and collimation of the human eye. 
He corrected certain errors of Helmholtz, 
and showed how they had arisen. The axis 
of distinct vision is inclined some 3° or 4° 
from the axis of the cornea, which has not 
the form of a portion of a spherical surface. 
A person looking into an eye which looks 
straight into his will see three reflections— 
one from the cornea, and two from the two 
surfaces of the crystalline lens. It was to 
the departures from the character of an 
ideal optical instrument which are betrayed 
by «the locations of these reflections that 
Mr. Beach's measures and calculations re- 
lated. 

The paper of the session was unquestion- 
ably that of Prof. Edmund B. Wilson, who 
attacked one of the great traditional mys- 
terjes, the problem of sex-determination, 
and distinctly brought it one long march 
nearer to elucidation. His admirably clear 
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Glagrams, drawings from microphotographs 
of wonderfully prepared specimens, showed 
groups of bodies known as chromosomes, 
which are found not only in the cells imme- 
diately concerned in fertilization, but also 
in the cells from which these cells are form- 
ed by reduction. The animals from which 
they were taken belonged to six different 
genera of bugs. Three of these genera have, 
in each cell of the ovarian follicles from 
which the egg-cells are formed, a fixed 
number of chromosomes. This number is 
even without being divisible by four (such 
as 14 or 22), consisting of an odd number 
of pairs, the chromosomes of each pair be- 
ing alike in size and general appearance, 
while the different pairs differ more or less 
in these respects. In particular, two chro- 
mosomes, in every case, are vastly larger 
than any of the others. These two nave 
hitherto been called the “accessory’’ chro- 
mosomes; but Professor Wilson, having 
proved the gross impropriety of this desig- 
nation, renames them the “heterotropic”’ 
chromosomes. Exclusive of these two, the 
number of chromosomes is divisible by four 
(as 12 or 20). The corresponding cells in 
the male contain each one chromosome 
fewer (as 13 or 21), since they possess but 
one of the heterotropic kind. The ordi- 
nary chromosomes in the male correspond 
exactly, one to one, to those of the female. 
From each of the cells of which we have 
been speaking, ts formed, in each sex, two 
cells of the kinds directly concerned in fer- 
tilization. In this process of d'vision the 
two members of each matched pair of chro- 
mosomes separate and go, the one to one 
of the new cells, the other to the other 
But since the cells of the male contain but 
one heterotropic chromosome, half of the 
new male cells conta!n one, and the other 
half none at all. In the act of fertilization, 
one male cell is absorbed in a female one, 
which thus comes to contain the chromo- 
somes of both; namely, a number of ordi- 
nary chromosomes divisible by four, and 
either only one heterotropic chromosome, 
which is the characteristic of the male, or 
two of these, which is the characteristic of 
the female. 

This is what happens in three of the 
genera examined. In the other three there 
is a slight difference, in that the original 
cells of the male, instead of containing or- 
dinary chromosomes equal in number to 
those of the male together with a single 
chromosome which is a good deal larger, 
contain, beside all those, an additional 
chromosome which is a good deal smaller 
than the ordinary ones. This little chromo- 
some acts like the mate to the big one, in 
that, in the division of the cell, it always 
goes to the opposite one of the new cells; 
that is, to that one of the new cells which 
the big one does not enter. If we leave the 
little chromosome out of account, the phe- 
nomena of these genera are just like those 
first descr:bed. Professor Wilson entertains 
no doubt that it is this second arrangement 
that is the primitive one. These facts seem 
to show that the determination of sex takes 
pace at fertilization, wherein a signal ad- 
dition is made to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Still, Professor Wilson does not be- 
lieve that the chromosomes are the direct 
determinants of sex, but rather that they 
are concomitants of that determination, 
which he thinks may be a matter of meta- 
bolism, perhaps of growth. 

Mr. Agassiz, the President of the Acad- 





emy, as usual wound up the session with 
one of his delightful papers, which are al- 
ways followed without difficulty, and are 
always full of interest. It related to the 
various forms and functions assumed by the 
spines of sea-urchins. We have not men- 


tioned three mathematical papers by Dr. 
Franz Boaz, Mr. C. 8S. Peirce, and Prof. 
Asaph Hall. Professor Hall's paper related 


to the calculation of the anomaly of Hal- 
ley’s, or any sim lar, comet. 

The meeting was an exceptionally enjoy- 
able one; and the New Haven members gave 
the Academy such a dinner as is not often 
offered to mere scientists. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AFRIOA,—II. 


IN SOUTH 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
November 4, 1905. 

The stay in Johannesburg was so actively 
employed that it was something of a relief 
to start away on the further journey. The 
main party made a brief stop at Bloemfon- 
tein, and then a long southward détour by 
rail to Kimberley, and there spent two 
days. A number of others “trekked” across 
the plains in slow wagons from Pretoria 
to Mafeking, to learn something of the open 
country far from the railway. A smal) 
geological party again separated from the 
others and went a day’s journey northeast- 
ward to the Duivel’s Kantoor (the Devil's 
Shop), a great promontory in the escarp- 
ment by which the interior highland breaks 
down toward the coast, affording “one of the 
finest views in South Africa.” It was cu- 
rious to find at this isolated spot a com- 
fortable little hotel kept by a German (who 
shouted for joy when Penck changed from 
English to his own language in the second 
half of his after-dinner speech), and 
some small summer houses, refuges for 
those who can leave théir homes on the 
coastal lower lands during the hot season. 
Returning to Johannesburg, we followed the 
main party around to Kimberley. 

The railway journeys gave us abundant 
views of the broad, treeless, apparently un- 
occupied Veld in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony. We had been told in 
Cape Town that this ride was monotonous 
and tiring, and so it truly might have been 
to travellers not interested in land forms; 
but, in the sympathetic company of our 
geological party, there was study and dis- 
cussion of the plains all day long, for their 
origin seemed to involve curious changes 
in continental altitude or in climatic condi- 
tions, yet to be worked out. Moreover, 
on this and other railway journeys, we saw 
the broad country that the Boers had 
wrested from the natives, and that they had 
learned to occupy in somewhat patriarchal 
fashion. Each isolated homestead was 
usually determined by some convenient 
source of water supply; hence the frequent 
recurrence of names ending in fontein 
(spring), spruit (stream), vlei (hollow), poort 
(gap), and so on. There were small gar- 
dens near the houses, occasional small 
fields of “‘mealies’’ (maize) which supply a 
staple article of food for Boer and Kaffir, 
and plantations of gums (eucalyptus) and 
watt'es (acacias) from Australia, for South 
Africa has been unsuccessful in the dovel- 
opment of trees suitable to its dry cli- 
mate; but the greater part of each estate 
was a vast uncul ivated cattle range, where 





the herds and flocks are tended by natives, 
who live like serfs their master's 
house. Here, dwelling in isolated and con- 
tented independence, rather indifferent to 
what outsiders call progress, and accustom 
ed to a political system in which the local 
government of cities by their citizens had 
practically no place, the scattered Boers 
saw the rapid growth of the concentrated 
and aggressive mining population on the 
Rand, and a prolonged conflict 
natural, if not the inevitable, result In 
what degree the Boer rulers were to blame 
for precipitating the conflict, I shall not 
presume to say; but it was a matter of re- 
gret to see that unsympathetic antagonism 
still exists between the scattered farmers 
and the crowded miners. We passed many 
battlefields and saw many traces of the war; 
blockhouses and rifle pits in various stages 
of obliteration, barbed-wire entanglements 
along parts of the railway line, ruined or 
rebuilt houses; and we heard much of the 
efforts made by the British to reéstablish 
the Boers on their farms. Vast sums of 
money have been spent under British con 
trol, chiefly on the reconstruction of rall- 
ways and public works, but also on the re- 
patriation of the farmers and on the re 
stocking of their cattle ranges, the latter 
effort being greatly hindered by rinderpest 
and other diseases. Some of the money 
has been spent on the Beiwohner or hang 
ers-on, the houseless Boers who, by mis 
fortune, lack of thrift, or otherwise, have 
become a sort of “poor whites” In a coun- 
try where the whites insist that they must 
dominate the blacks. As if in dread of the 
growth of such a class, great effort is made 
to give them means of becoming landlords 

Another problem that took our attention 
in the interlor was the question of British 
immigration. Shall the stalwart young Eng- 
lish farmer be encouraged to go out and 
plant his small capital and his small fam- 
fly in the Veld, in the hope of bettering 
the narrow condition that he leaves at home, 
and of opening up a wider future for his 
children? The opinion of the Association 
party was on the whole adverse to recom- 
mending such a venture; and this adverse 
judgment was supported by experts in 
agriculture and economics as well as by 
the “intelligent travellers.” The mechan- 
ic may do well in the mining centres, and 
the man of larger means may succeed in 
the Veld, especially if he first learns to 
live at least as well as the Boers 
do, and does not insist on carrying 
out his home ideas in a dry country; but 
the small farmer must wait until irrigation 
is introduced on a large scale under Govern- 
ment control, and thishas not thus far been 
shown to be feasible; until a kind of wheat 
can be developed that will be immune to 
rust during the summer rains, and no wheat 
of that kind is to be had at present; and 
until the many diseases of cattle and sheep 
can be controlled, and that happy day is 
not as yet. Urftil these difficult problems 
are solved, the young British farmer had 
better stop in the Cape Colony, near the 
coast, of go to Canada or New Zealand, and 
leave the Veld to the Boers and its vast 
emptiness. 

it must be borne in mind that an impor- 
tant factor in the future of South Africa is 
the principle, widely proclaimed by Briton 
and Boer alike, that the white man must 
work only with his head, and leave manual 
labor to the natives. I do not belleve that 
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this is surely a long-lived necessity in the 
more temperate parts of the Veld, and if 
difficulties as to irrigation, rust, and pests 
can be overcome, European working farmers 
will become much more numerous than they 
are now; but, for the present,the Buropeau 
who labors on a farm is thought by many 
to lower the dignity of his race! That such 
a public opinion exists should be sufficient 
to determine many a young laboring man to 
try hig fortune in a more democratic col- 
ony. Yet it should be recorded that the 
Europeans, Boers or Britons, who are suc- 
cessfully established on large farms on the 
high interior plains, would not exchange 
their life for any other. It was hard for 
us to appreciate this feeling, for we saw the 
Veld in its dry season, when everything was 
dull and gray; but it must be remembered 
that the Association party was made up of 
dwellers in cities, who spend most of their 
lives within the walls of lecture-rooms and 
laboratories, and who therefore have little 
knowledge of the pleasures of life in the 
open. The Afrikander would probably be as 
little willing to exchange places with us as 
we with him; indeed, one whom we met sald 
that he had been “home” the year before— 
“horne’’ meang Great Britain and especial- 
ly England to Colonials (immigrants) and 
to Afrikanders (descendants of immigrants) 
alike—but he didn’t like the country there; 
it was too much walled in, he didn’t feel 
free to go about as he chose; indeed, 
Dartmoor was the only place where he was 
at ease, for there the open upland with its 
moors and tors reminded him of the high 
Veld with kopjes on it! 

Kimberley was a less distracting city than 
Johannesburg, but not less interesting. 
Here, as on the Rand, American managers 
and engineers are numerous and influential; 
and the American manager of the DeBeers 
company, in which practically all of the 
Kimberley diamond mines are now consoll- 
dated, is something of a king. No section- 
al meetings were held there, and the two 
days were thus kept free for visits to the 
huge open pits and their deeper underground 
extensions. We saw one that was a good 
quarter mile in diameter at the top, had 
slanting walls for 300 or 400 feet down, the 
vertical walls in harder rock for 1,000 f 
more, so that the bottom was out of sight 
from the surface rim; and yet underground 
work went on 1,000 feet deeper still, with 
no sign of reaching the base of the “pipe” 
of the famous diamond-bearing ‘blue 
ground’! We went also to the “floors” or 
fields, acres in extent, where the “blue 
ground” is spread out to soften under the 
weathe, with some ald from steam harrows; 
to the pulsators on which the gravel is gent- 


ly shaken as it is washed down a sloping 
table faced with grease, which selects and 
holds the diamonds, large or small, while the 


worthless scraps pass on; to the diamond 
room, where a long table (back of a good 
railing and with silent, equare-faced guards 
at either end) was decorated with heaps of 
gems, graded as to size and value, estimat- 
ed to be worth £70,000, and awaiting pur- 
chase at such prices as the company is 
pleased to set; to the compounds, where the 
Kaffir miners live, an interesting spot for 
the anthropologist, as many native tribes 
are there represented; and tothe suburban 
park, where the European employees are 
well-housed. There is no Chinese question 
at Kimberley; African laborers are found 


demned. 

The journey northward from Kimberley 
soon took us into Rhodesia, a vast interior 
region under the control of a chartered 
company which was organized by the gen- 
jus of Cecil Rhodes, and which greatly 
misses and mourns for his inspiring lead- 
ership. We made a stop at Bulawayo, far 
within the empty country, and from there 
had a most interesting excursion to the 
Matopos, a group of granitic domes and 
knobs that surmount the high plains which, 
here as elsewhere, occupy so large a part 
of inner Africa. On the summit of a huge 
granite mass in the midst of the remote 
wilderness is the tomb of Cecil Rhodes; 
and here, on the ground of his great ambi- 
tions and in the memory of his great bene- 
factions, we had to regret more than ever 
that his haste was so great as to lead him 
to give any countenance to such a filibus- 
tering expedition as Jameson's raid. The 
attempt to dceupy this part of the South 
African interior is a very difficult venture. 
Part of the country is steppe land, part is 
covered with an open forest of medium- 
sized trees; all is dry in winter and flush- 
ed with occasional rains in summer. There 
are about 300,000 natives south of the Zam- 
besi, and only 12,000 whites; yet a notice 
posted in the railway station at Johannes- 
burg warned Buropeans not to go to Rho- 
desia without capital. It is not a country 
in which white men work; the summers are 
too exhaustingly hot, the midday sun was 
beginning to be oppressive even at the time 
of our visit in early spring (September). 
An official told us candidly enough that, in- 
asmuch as transportation charges were very 
heavy, and as the export of products (apart 
from metals) would therefore be commer- 
cially unsuccessful, the policy of the com- 
pany was to develop the needs of the na- 
tives as to clothing, household utensils, 
and so on; the native then would be lei 
to work more steadily than he does now, in 
order to get the money with which to sat- 
isfy his growing needs, and industry and 
trade would thereby prosper. As a com- 
mercial policy, this is commendable; but it 
was well pointed out by one of our party 
-that-fs needs are cultivated and satisfied. 
intelligence will increase; and with in- 
creasing intelligence there will be growing 
ambitions; and as intelligent ambitions are 
aroused, the blacks, numerically in great 


majority, may not be content to remain 
subordinate to the whites, as»they now 
are. 


Thus Rhodesia has a heavy native prob- 
lem in the future, as it has a heavy 
financial problem in the present, with Its 
shares below par and no dividends In sight 
Its more immediate hope seems to be in its 
mines of copper and gold, as yet hamlly 
opened, but sald to be of value, and It Is 
largely in view of their future that the 
railway, part ef the almost visionary “Cape 
to Cairo” scheme, has been built northward 
from Bulawayo to and beyond the Zambes! 
River Luckily, coal has been found at 
Wankie, where it is worked for engine fuel. 
Even to those who have seen our Western 
railroads in the deserts of Utah and Ari- 
zona, the construction of a line through the 
Bushveld or thin-forest country is a mar- 
vel, for while our roads go through to a 





in sufficient number, and the importation of 


rich Pacific coast, the Zambesi line ends in 





Chinese on the Rand is rather freely con- | a wild region, with nothing to fetch and 


I can hardly imagine a 
more agreeable disappointment than to 
learn that the railway, and indeed the 
whole territory of the chartered company, 
bave become financially successful, for we 
were most generously treated during our 
days at Bulawayo, at Salisbury, the capital, 
and at Umtali farther east, as wel] as dur- 
ing our excursion to Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi, the farthest point on our inland 
journey. There we attended the ceremony 
of opening the great bridge over the gorge 
below the Falls, and had the pleasure of 
crossing it in the first passenger train that 
reached the northern side. We rambled 
about for a day and a half near the su- 
perb Falls, descended into Palm Kloof, one 
of the side ravines, crossed to Livingstone 
Island above the Falls, and wandered 
through the “rain forest,”’ where the spray 
supports a jungle quite unlike the growth 
of the neighboring Bushveld. Some of the 
party walked up the river and saw “hip- 
pos” and crocodiles; others walked down 
the valley to see the curious zigzags of the 
gorge, and all marvelled at the ease with 
which we had reached a spot that was on 
the remotest border of exploration when 
Livingstone saw it half a century ago. 

On turning back from the Falls, our 
homeward journey was begun. About half 
of the party returned from Bulawayo to 
Cape Town and then by west-coast steamer 
to England direct; the other half came from 
Bulawayo through eastern Rhodesia, and 
descended across Portuguese East Africa to 
the coast of the Indian Ocean at Beira, 
there to embark and return by the Suez 
Canal and the Mediterranean. The Portu- 
guese officials gave us a farewell lunch 
in the custom-house, a most artistic and 
charming affair, directly after which we 
went aboard the Durham Castle and steam- 
ed away on the afternoon of September 17, 
having been thirty-three days on land and 
having traversed nearly 3,000 miles by rail. 
The whole excursion was thoroughly plan- 
ned and admirably carried out; it filled us 
all to overflowing with new impressions; 
and it gave the foreign guests in particu- 
lar a view of British strength and hearti- 
ness, at home and in the colonies, that 
cannot be forgotten. The only untoward 
result Iikely to follow from this unrivalled 
opportunity is, as President Darwin pointed 
out in his remarks at our lunch in Um- 
tali, that we shall make ourselves rather 
insufferable all through the coming winter 
by insisting on telling our South African 
experiences on all occasions, until our 
hearers cry, ‘‘Enough!" if not, indeed, “Too 
much!” W. M. Davis. 


nothing to carry. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT.—I. 


SEVASTOPOL, October 16, 1906. 


It is difficult for those who live in west- 
ern Europe or in the eastern part of the 
United States to realize to what an extent 
Russia is still an agricultural nation, and 
to understand the significance of that fact. 
In Russia the large cities are few and far 
between, and, with the exception of Mos- 
cow, are almost all upon the extreme weat- 
ern or southern border of the Empire. 
Eight-tenths of the population is still to be 
found in detached viilages of from 1,000 to 
1,500 inhab:tants, scattered over an area 
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much larger than that of the United States. 
Any speculation upon the political future of 
Russia will be futile if it does not take 
into proper account the nature of these vil- 
lage organizations (or “Mirs,”’ as they are 
called), and the racial characteristics of 
the individuals who constitute them. 

The Slavic population of Russia is di- 
vided into three branches, the Great Rus- 
sian, the Little Russian, and the White Rus- 
sian. Of these the Great Russian is by far 
predominant, numbering more than 40,000- 
000, and occupying the whole valley of the 
Volga, a large part of the basin of the 
Don, and extending westward to the Dnie- 
per and Dvina Rivers. Tolstoy, with whose 
picture in peasant costume every one is 
familiar, is both physically and tempera- 
mentally the typical Great Russian. With 
his stalwart frame, his light brown hair 
and beard, his mild blue or gray eye, broad 
face and gentle expression, and his belt- 
ed blouse overhanging his trousers, the 
Great Russian meets you everywhere in the 
kingdom. Not only in his original home, 
but in Vladivostok, throughout Siberia and 
Central Asia, on the shores of the Black 
Sea and of the Sea of Azov, he is sure to 
greet you with the offer of broad shoulders 
or of his swift droshky for the transporta- 
tion of your luggage and your person. 

The Little Russian, next in importance 
of the Slavic population, often has dark 
hair and dark eyes, supposed by some to 
have come’ through a slight intermixture 
of Tartar blood; but in general his char- 
acteristics are similar to those of his 
brothers in Great Russia. He is, however, 
cleaner in appearance and manner of liv- 
ing, and his villages show signs of greater 
prosperity. The Cossacks of the Don and 
the Ural are simply the frontiersmen of 
Russia, with stch modifications as border 
life produces in all classes of people. They 
possess a military organization, which is ex- 
tremely democratic, except in the appoint- 
ment of its higher officers. Naturally they 
have come to be the chief dependence of 
the Government in preserving order 
throughout the Empire, their relation to 
the ordinary army of conscripts being some- 
thing like that of our regular army to the 
State militia. We have much the same 
difficulty in the United States in suppress- 
ing disorders through the militia that Rus- 
sia has through the regular army. In re- 
peated instances our militia have refused 
to respond for the forcible suppression of 
disorders fomented by their fellow-citi- 
zens. The refusal of Russian troops to fire 
upon a mob, and the resort to the Cossacks 
as we resort to the regular army, are no 
new things in Russia. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the 
impression which is conveyed by picturing 
the Russian as a “bear,” for, really, he is 
a gentle creature, overflowing with sym- 
pathy, and this is the basis of his most 
characteristic faults. Beggars are every- 
where tolerated. They line the approaches 
to every church, and stretch out their ap- 
pealing hands from every corner. Nor are 
they rudely thrust aside by any. Their very 
numbers indicate the consideration with 
which they are treated. The exile, as he 
starts for Siberia, is universally looked up- 
on as more unfortunate than criminal, and 
is the recipient of many parting gifts. In 
Siberia itself the free settler ever leaves 
some bread and water outside his door 





that the fugitive from justice may find re- 
freshment in his lonely night marches. It 
was in obedience to this sentimentality of 
the people at large that capita) punishment 
was abolished in Russia 250 years ago 
Since that time even the most hardened 
murderers have never been sentenced to 
more than twenty years in prison. The few 
executions which take place in Russia are 
under the extreme enforcement of martial 
law. 

The whole penal system of Siberia has 
really sprung out of the same national 
sentimentalism. Exile to Siberia, with a 
speedy release from close confinement and 
a chance to retrieve one’s fortune in a 
new country, has seemed to the nation more 
humane than summary execution or pro- 
longed close confinement. However mis- 
taken the policy may have been, the im- 
pulse leading to it has been generous ra- 
ther than severe, while no one could well 
see beforehand the incidental evils which 
have been connected with it. Now that the 
policy Is to be reversed, the first requisite 
is the erection of a large number of new 
local prisons, where it is doubtful if the 
unfortunate class will be any better off 
than they have been. It is interesting to 
note that Prince Kropotkin, upon being con- 
fined in an up-to-date French prison, em- 
phatically declared that the general effect 
of the Siberiangprison was better than that 
of the prisons of Western Europe. 


The Russian neither hurries himself nor 
any one else. One of the most striking 
characteristics observed through many 
months’ close association with him, first and 
last, has been the uniform kindness with 
which workmen are treated by overseers. 
A recent trip down the Mississippi upon 
a river steamboat revealed scenes of hard- 
heartedness and cruelty on the part of the 
overseers who were driving negro steve- 
dores to the utmost limit of human endur- 
ance, shocking every sentiment of human- 
ity. The harsh and rasping tones, the ter- 
rible profanity, and the repeated blows up- 
on the backs of the overworked negroes, 
contrasted in a forcible manner with the 
patience observed everywhere here. The 
Anglo-Saxon overseer is a brute compared 
with the Russian. These feelings of sym- 
pathy found expression in a striking scene 
which I once witnessed in a group of chil- 
dren who had come out to slide upon some 
newly frozen ice, at the beginning of winter. 
A number of the children were barefooted, 
but those who had shoes, instead of mo- 
nopolizing them entirely to their own bene- 
fit, at intervals took them off and lent 
them to their less fortunate companions. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, one of the 
greatest hindrances to progress among the 
Russian peasantry is the amount of liberty 
retained by the village commune or Mir. 
Admirable in many respects as this organ- 
ization is, it is looked upon by the most 
enlightened friends of Russia as one of 
the main obstacles to progress in the social 
and political condition of the Empire. The 
Mir either owns or rents the land which 
its individual members cultivate. Annual- 
ly, by universal suffrage in which the wo- 
men who aré widows, or whose husbands 
are absent, take part, elders are elected 
whose duty it is to see that each family 
has its proper proportion of the land as- 
@igned to it. But, if there is any dissat- 
isfaction, each individual has the right to 





call a public meeting and make a final ap 
peal to the whole body of voters 

This communistic system is supposed by 
many to be the cause of the backward state 


of agriculture throughout Russia. Though 
this may be true in part, other causes con 
spire to the same result The climatk 
conditions are such that high cultivation 
such as is found in Central and Western 
Europe, is out of the question. The ral: 


fall is meagre, and extensive irrigation im 
possible, while the season for the growth of 


crops is short The peasant, therefore, 
must, in general, resort to a plan of rails 
ing 2 crop of grain (wheat, rye, or oats) 
one year, and allowing the land to lie fal 
low two years, and even then only su 


ceeds in raising seventeen or eighteen bush 
els of wheat per acre. Upon a sale of a por 
tion of this he must depend for his ready 
money. 

But every house has its garden well 
stocked with cabbages and cucumbers and 
other vegetables, while the house itself 
built of logs and covered with thatch, is 
admirably adapted to the conditions of lifts 
to which the peasant has become attached 
It is warm in winter and cool in summer, 
and provided with a large brick oven in the 
principal room, which well conserves the 
heat furnished by the scanty supply of fuel 
The furniture is simple, consisting of a few 
benches and rough bedsteads and a tab! 
The oven itself also often serves the pu: 
pose of affording facilities for the weekly 
steam bath which every Russian is care 
ful to take. In the winter the top of the 
oven is a favorite sleeping-place for the 
aged members of the family. After driv- 
ing over a level and treeless prairie for 
many miles without seeing a single habi- 
tation, as one is ordinarily compeiled to 
do, it is a pleasant experience to come sud 
denly upon a village of such houses, snug- 
ly ensconced beside some little stream 
which furnishes a convenient water supply. 
Life in these villages is certainly much 
less lonely than in the scattered habita- 
tions of our own Western prairies. 

The Mir, again, has the right and respon 
sibility of dealing with infractions both of 
the civil and the criminal laws up to a cer 
tain degree, and is permitted, as the an- 
cient Greek communities were, to obstracize 
objectionable members. More than 50 per 
cent. of the exiles to Siberia have been 
sent there by vote of the village communi 
ties in which they lived. When such a 
vote is taken, the unfortunate member is 
turned over to the general Government and 
put under police surveillance in Siberia. 
Nor is a criminal who has been sentenced 
by the courts permitted to return to his 
commune except by general permission. 

This responsibility of the Mir is, however, 
somewhat restricted by the fact that the 
votes are not effective until they are 
unanimous. Practically, however, they are 
always made unanimous as soon as a clear 
majority has been obtained. The direct 
and, on the whole, satisfactory way in 
which these village communes attain the 
ends of justice is well illustrated by a re 
cent Incident related to us by a friend who 
witnessed it. An illegitimate child bad 
been born under some mitigating conditions 
which we need not mention. The Mir 
was assembled to see that justice was done 
as far as possible to all parties. After a 
fair amount of discussion, the unanimous 
decision was that the father of the child 
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should bind himself for its proper support 
through specified annua) supplies furnished 
the mother. This, of course, was to 
be expected But it was followed by a vote 
which was as unexpected as it was salu- 
tary, namely, that whoever should here- 
after make the matter a subject of gossip 
should be fined ten rubles (five dollars). 

In other ways, also, such a pure democ- 
racy as is the Russian Mir must limit the 
freedom of its individual members, Iillus- 
trating the too much neglected apothegm 
that the worst of all despotisms is that of 
an implacable majority. The Mir has cer- 
tain common responsibilities which every 
individual shares It owes to the general 
Government and military 
This is essential to the maintenance of the 
unity of the Empire and to the fulfilment 
of all the higher aspirations of the Slavic 
Hence it comes about that the in- 
dividual member of the Mir is not permit- 
ted to go and come as he likes; but, upon 
leaving home, he must give a pledge to his 
fellow-members that he will continue to 
bear his share of the common burdens, at 
least until the next census Is taken. He 
must, therefore, of absence 
from them. This is the reason for that in- 
system which to outsiders 
seems so meddlesome and onerous, while, 
viewed In the light of the real equities ot 
the case, it is perfectly fair and just,-and 
is so considered by the mass of the Rus- 
sian The great commercial and 
manufacturing centres of Russia are filled 
with peasants who have obtained temporary 
from their Mirs for the 
purpose of improving their condition in 
these broader flelds of activity. Often they 
continue for the rest of their lives to re- 
side in the cities, while cheerfully paying 
their annual tax to the Mir. This, how- 
ever, is not regarded as an imposition, but 
really as a payment to secure an old-age 
pension; for so long as they pay this tax 
they can, if business adversity overtakes 
them, return and be reinstated in all the 
rights of the village. 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
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GRAFT. 


To Tue Eprror or Tus NATION: 


Sin: In a speech delivered at Springfield, 
Ohio, during the recent political campaign, 
Gov. Folk of Missourl gave the following 
definition of a new word now in common 


use 


The word ‘graft’ is of such recent origin 
that it is as yet undefined in the dictiona- 
ries in the sense in which it is now gen- 
erally used. The boodler sells his official 
vote or buys official acts contrary to law. 
He is a grafter; but a grafter is not neces- 
sarily a boodler. Grafting may or may not 
be unlawful, It is elther a special privilege 
exercised contrary to law or one that the 
law itself may give. Special privileges are 
grafts and should hateful to all good 
citizens.” 


be 


This is submitted by way of contribution 
lexicography, emanating from the best 
authority.—Respectfully, M. W 


to 


Anwaro.ia, Mp. 
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THE GENBSIS OF GRAFT. 


To THe EprTror or THE NATION: 


Str: Certain experiences of the great 
High School in this city, one of the most 
important In the country, seem to me to 
furnish a highly valuable biological ex- 
periment in the genesis and development 
of political corruption-germs. They also 
throw light on the question suggested by 
the recent insurance investigations, and 
raised in your columns, as to which is 
prior in point of time, and therefore of 
blame—the blackmailing legislator who de- 
vises ‘‘strikes” to be bought off, or the 
corporations which systematically tempt 
the venality of legislators to procure leg- 
islation adverse to the interests of the 
public or of rivals; a question which other- 
wise might seem to be parallel with that 
of the first hen and the first egg, and in 
some sense is so, as a much-bought pub- 
lic body gradually becomes a subsistent 
organism, drawing its vital juices from 
the corruption dunghill. 

In brief, the furnishing of class photo- 
graphs for so large a school is a very 
valuable plum, in immediate money or in 
advertising, for a photographer who ob- 
tains the contract; and each student board 
which, year by year, is deputed to make 
that contract, finds itself at once approach- 
ed with considerable bribes—fifty or a 
hundred dollars sometimes,”and other val- 
uable considerations. I do not assert that 
any single contract has been so gained, 
not even that the offered bribes have in- 
fluenced the grant; simply that business 
firms regularly add to the official school 
curriculum another, of potential “graft,” 
supposably to fit the ungrown youth for 
their coming careers of “practical poli- 
tics.” In this case there can be no ques- 
tion even of divided responsibility: the 
children never dreamed of farming out the 
contract to the highest briber, or of ask- 
ing any gift as a condition of awarding it; 
the idea of turning it into a “graft” was 
absolutely put into their minds Initially 
by firms willing to generate corruption for 
personal profit, or, more charitably, each 
fearing that a less scrupulous rival would 
do the generating and reap the profit, so 
that morality would be no better off and 
their own gain would be sacrificed—exactly 
the reason advanced by the Artful Dodger 
why Oliver Twist should pick the pockets 
of unwary strangers. 

It seems to me obvious that such is the 
fact all through the non-political branches 
of business life. Do school boards of any 
sort usually begin their selection Of text- 
books by secretly “touching” the publish- 
ers to see which will respond most lib- 
erally? Of course not; if bribes are ever 
taken, the firms make the first advances. 
Has the advertising or other contract 
agent of a company or firm, who may be 
caught pocketing commissions, usually 
been the original fountain of the eyil 
suggestion? Not once in a hundred times; 
a bait, in general at first made morally 
plausible, has been hung out which his 
rea anguste or ambition, or perhaps af- 
fection, had not strength enough to resist. 
I fully believe that the same is true in 
the beginning altogether, and even at the 
last to a great extent, of political venality: 
most officials are chosen from the decent 
classes, are decent men at the outset, and 





interests bidding against each other for 
special legislation. I know quite well to 
what depths of shameless and brazen cor- 
ruption such men or bodies can at last 
descend. I know corporations are given 
the choice sometimes perhaps of life or 
death, often of prosperity or great strug- 
gle, of success or failure in competition, 
through buying or not an official board 
of whom it would be as ludicrous to say 
that the corporation is corrupting them, 
as to accuse a Circassian who sells the 
Sultan’s agent his 337th concubine o: 
tempting the Sultan to bigamy. But I am 
convinced that the perpetual stream of 
new corruptionists poured into public life, 
of men at least technically honest turned 
into rogues in grain, is created outright 
by a large part at least of the very in- 
terests that wail over their completed 
work, and lament that they can get no 
public action without buying the public 
representatives. 

This said, may I have permission to add 
—from knowledge a decade old, but hardly 
obsolete—that I believe the insurance com- 
panies to be among the least of the sin- 
ners with regard to initial legislative cor- 
ruption? I say nothing of municipal at- 
fairs, where their interests are only az 
property holders, and where they are 
doubtless neither better nor worse than 
cther large owners; I speak only of gen- 
eral legislation. It is almost impossible 
to make a law which shall add to the run- 
ning profits of legitimate insurance com- 
panies, and I do not remember any such 
law ever made or sought, though they have 
been made in shoals for illegitimate ones 
todefraud the public—for members of “Iron 
Halls” and “endowment bond” societies 
to pick each other’s pockets while a few 
sharper scoundrels picked those of the 
whole, for the freeing of the masses of rot- 
ten assessment societies from public ac- 
countability or from the obligation of car- 
rying funds to make good the promises on 
which they have lured in the public, and 
so on. But the possibilities of legislation 
to harm not only the general business of 
insurance, but the direct money interests of 
policyholders, are infinite, and the actual 
measures to harass them are pretty nearly 
80. Valued-policy laws, raising the price of 
fire insurance for all in order to give each 
a gambler’s chance to turn indemnity into 
a profitable epeculation; laws against 
making suicide a ground of forfeiture, 
equally robbing the mass of honest, medi- 
ocre people to make the family of a cow- 
ard (often a plunger at the end of his 
rope) immensely rich by enabling him to 
turn the mortality chance into a certainty 
against the remaining policyholders; dema- 
gogue “nigger laws,” so styled, to prevent 
charging colored men more than white— 
exactly like forbidding a bank to discount 
a negro trader's note at a higher rate than 
a white man's; special sectional protec- 
tive burdens laid on far-off companies, to 
dragoon people into patronizing those near 
by; thrifty securing of costly public works 
by loading the cost upon the insurance 
companies—the beautiful $3,300,000 Con- 
necticut Capitol and grounds were paid for, 
every dollar, by a special insurance tax, 
most of it recharged against the policyhold- 
ers’ “dividends” in the mutual companies; 
“insurance departments” in many petty 





are gradually debauched by the moneyed 


States, with no special insurance inter- 
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ests to safeguard, operated as political 
plums at the expense of the companies, 
and endowed with the power of making or 
threatening constant ‘‘examinations’’ which 
are merely blackmailing raids, so under- 
stood by both parties and often bought off 
as such—these are only a few of the actual 
assaults, on the broadest scale, upon the 
companies as large moneyed institutions. 
If the companies called down these 
“strikes’’* upon themselves. they were 
singularly inept in warding them off. As 
to injurious measures threatened by regu- 
larly organized blackmailing lobbies, they 
swarm at every session, or used to, and I 
do not believe the old order has changed. 
In a word, the companies want no special 
legislation, and could not profit by it; the 4 
strikers wish it against the companies to 
extort ransom. Is it not clear that the lat- 
ter in this case are the ones who began 
and begin the game of corruption, and 
force the companies to maintain protective 
lobbies ?—Very truly yours, 
FORREST MORGAN. 

Hartrorp, Coxn., November 14, 1905. 


TONE IN PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


To THE EpitTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the spring of 1863, the banking 
house of Jay Cooke & Co., of Philadelphia, 
was made a loan agency for the national 
Gove nment, receiving a commission of 
one-eighth per cent. on all loans made 
Since the loans of the next few 
aggregated over $75,000,000, the profits ac- 
cruing to the house may oe imagined. Jay 
Cooke purchased in June 300 shares of 
Erie Railway stock in the name of the 
Secretary of the Tieasury, Salmon P. Chase. 
Within three weeks, the stock had cleared 
$4,200, and Mr. Cooke sent a check for this 
amount to M.. Chase as profit It 
precisely such a transaction as seems to 


months 


was 


have become common in these days. But 
Mr. Chase returned the check to Cooke 
with these words: “In order to be able 


to render the most efficient service to our 
country, it is essential for me to be right 
as well as to seem right, and to secm right 
as well as to be right.” 

EpwIN E. SPARKS. 
Usiversiry or Carcaco, November 14, 19)), 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR MITCHELL 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Professor Mitchell’s retirement from 
the theological faculty of Boston University 
is not by the Trustees’ dismissal, as was 
stated in your recent editorial, but by their 
forced relinquishment. The University does 
not question his teachings or his charac- 
ter. On the contrary, the Trustees have 
done their utmost to retain him. The eir- 
cumstances compelling his withdrawal are 
few and plain. They should be understood 
by all persons interested in academic free- 
dom. 

Professor Mitchell was appointed to the 
chair of Semitic languages in 1900 for a 
five-year term—the longest permissible; 
consequently, the question of his reappoint- 
ment came before the Trustees this year. 
Without hesitation they reélected him for 
another five-year term. 

Now, by a statute of the University, an 
election to a theological chair, unlike ali 





other appointments, must be confirmed by 





two bishops of the Methodist Episcopa: 
Church. By a recent order of the highest 
governing body of this Church—the General 
Conference—such an election in any theo- 
logical school recognized by the Church 
can be confirmed by the bishops only upon 
a majority vote. Consequently, Professor 
Mitchell’s appointment, when submitted by 
the Trustees to the bishops last spring, 
could be confirmed not by any two of the 
board as contemplated in the statutes, but 
only by a majority. 

As the requisite majority was not willing 
to confirm the appointment, the bishops 
courteously returned Professor Mitchell's 
name without action, together with some 
reasons for their unwillingness. These 
were conveyed in form of a report of a 
committee of their number, appointed to 
investigate certain charges against Profes- 
sor Mitchell's teachings. 

The Board of Trustees then renewed with 
urgency its request for confirmation. The 
bishops replied that their earlier action in 
returning the name was equivalent to a re- 
fusal to confirm, and that they did not con- 
sider themselves at liberty to reopen the 
question of Professor Mitchell's confirma- 
tion. 

Under the University’s statutes the Trus- 
tees, since this final action, have had no 
alternative. They have not dismissed Pro- 
fessor Mitchell. On the contrary, they 
have twice requested that their reélection 
of him receive confirmation. 

In justice to the Trustees and to the spir- 
it of the school, the responsibility for Pro- 
fessor Mitchell's retirement should be 
placed where it belongs—with the board of 
bishops. Your editorial sympathy with 
Professor Mitchell will, I feel confident, in 
the light of these facts, extend also to one 
of his warmest friends—the University that 
deplores his loss. 

WILLARD T. PERRIN. 

Boston, November 15, 1905. 


THE OHIO CORONER. 


TO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: May I call your attention to the in- 
justice which may be wrought in full con- 
formity to the laws of the State of Ohio? 
On Thursday, the 2d of November, the cor- 
oner of Knox County in this State began an 
inquest into the death of Stuart L. Pier- 
son, a student of Kenyon College, who was 
killed by a train on the night of the 28th of 
October. He chose to sit without a jury, 
as is permissible under Ohio law, and he 
chose, moreover, to sit behind closed doors, 
excluding even the lawyer who represented 
Kenyon College and the D. K. B. frater- 
nity, the witnesses most concerned in the 
investigation. For a week the daily papers 
were filled with false and sensational ru- 
mors, which purported to emanate from thig 
secret tribunal. On the lith of November 
the coroner published his verdict, finding 
that Stuart Pierson was tied to the railroad 
track by person or persons unknown. No 
testimony was then, or has since been, fled 
in support of this verdict, which thus stands 
as the arbitrary dictum of a petty official. 

Upon this unsupported assertion Kenyon 
College and its students have been con- 
demned by the press throughout the country, 
and censure and abuse have been heaped 
upon a college which for a record of noble 
accomplishment has few equals and no su- 





periors west of the Alleghenies. Are we 

living under an autocracy, that one man's 
word carries such weight’ 

Very sincerely yours 

WILLIAM F 

Pres'dent of Kenyon 


PEIRCE, 
College 
Gamutenr, Ono, November 18. 1005 





KEATS IMPROVED. 


To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The November number of Wodern 
Language Notes contains a delightful {illus 
tration of philology minus imagination. It 
is too good to keep. 

The article, or communication, in which 
it is to be found is entitled “A New Read 
ing in The Eve of St. Agnes.” The writer 
who is an instructor in English in an East- 
ern university, ventures the opinion that, 
in the admired line, 

“Olasp'’d like a miesal where swart Paynuime prey 


the true reading of the last word is no 
“pray,” but “prey.” Keats's spelling, he 
says, was not infallible; Keats in other 


places was guilty of “tripple,” “plummes,” 
“deamons,”” and similar errors. He might, 
therefore, have written ‘‘pray’’ when he in- 
tended “‘prey.”” Two interpretations of the 
line thus becoming possible, which of them 
shall we choose? I quote the writer's an 


swer: 
“If we are to imagine the missal as 
‘doubly cherished for the: danger’ (Leigh 


Hunt), the danger from marauding Paynims 
will surely be greater than that from Pay- 
nims who s mply say their prayers. And in 
the romantic epics of chivalry, of which 
Keats had imbibed the spirit, the character 


istic of the Paynime js not their piety, but 
precisely the'r preying upon Obristian 
knight and lady.” 

Nothing could be more convincing. The 


only complaint which one can lodge against 
such reasoning is that it does not go far 
enough. For my part I am convinced that 


the line as Keats originally wrote it ran as 

follows: 

“Grasp’d like a missile where swart Payoime 
prey."” 

Every schoolboy knows that gr, rapidly 


written, tends to degenerate into cl or some 
thing like it, through the decaudalization 
of the g and the compensatory protension of 
the r. Missal for missile is just the sort of 
th ng we might expect of Keats. And what 
could be more characteristic of swart Pay- 
nims than the grasping of missiles? So 
there you are. “Give me an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary, to sweeten my imagina- 
tion."’ PHILOLOGUB. 


Notes. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. will publish imme- 
diately ‘Seashore Life,’ the invertebrates of 
the New York and adjacent coasts, by Dr 
Alfred G. Mayer, with the author's il!us- 
trations drawn from the New York Aquar 
ium and elsewhere. 

A new ‘Dictionary of German Quotations’ 
is promised by Macmillan. 

The correspondence between Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and his wife Caroline, which has 
all ‘these years been guarded as a sacred 
family treasure, is to be published in th» 
near future. Humboldt’s great-grand- 
daughter, Frau von Sydow, already favor- 
ably known as the author of the biography 
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of Gabriele von Bilow, will edit this cor- 
respondence. A beginning will be made with 
the publication of the letters exchanged 
between the engagement and the marriage 
of the two writers; and these letters are of 
special interest because of the accounts and 
discussions of such prominent contempo- 
raries as Goethe, Schiller, Charlotte von 
Lengenfeld, Henriette Herz, Dorothea Veit, 
Therese Forster, and others. The first vol- 
ume is to make its appearance before 
Christmas. The publishers are Mittler & 
Sohn of Berlin 

The text of Dr. Thwaites’s superb reprint 
of Lewis and Clark's Journals (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) reaches its conclusion with volume 
vil., of which the main pieces are the 
original journals of Sergeant Charles Floyd 
and Joseph Whitehouse, the latter quite ex- 
tended and a by no means superfluous addi- 
tion to the narrative of the chiefs. It 
ends with the arrival on the Pacific Coast 
An appendix of matter relating to the ex- 
pedition, largely composed of correspon- 
dence between Jefferson and his lieuten- 
ants, will be found good reading, and much 
of it Is now published for the first time, 
such as the “Inquiries relitive to the 
Indiana of Louisiana,’’ from Clark's pa- 
pers—apparently a copy of Jefferson’s in- 
structions, ¢. g.: “What is the State of the 
pulse in both Sexes, Children, grown per- 
sons, and In old age, by feeling the Pulse 
Morning, Noon & Night &c.?" The Atlas 
now alone remains to complete the monu- 


ment 
Dr. Holmes’s ‘One Hoss Shay,’ together 
with “How the Old Horse Won” and “The 
Broomstick Train,"’ reappears with illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle, but redrawn in color 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The effect is 
quaint and pleasing, though we think the 
artist, like the poet, has succeeded least 
well with the latest narrative, that of the 
trolley; yet even here one or two of the 
vignettes are as good as any in the series. 
Mr. Lather 8. Livingston's ‘Auction Prices 
of Books, 1886-1904" (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ter- 
minates with the fourth volume—Richard- 
son to Zwingll. Its fleld, we may remind 
our readers, !s English and American. An 
author allied with both nations, Capt. John 
Smith, would be called, in current slang, one 
of the best sellers of the day. Four sales 
of his ‘General History of Virginia’ (1624) 
brought $1,800 in 1879, £605 in 1886, $1,900 
in 1890, and £204 In 1896. Even his quarto 
Map of Virginia (1612) fetched £120 in 1902. 
Shakspere sales require 29 pages, Thackeray 
Il, Seott 10, Shelley 9, Ruskin and Tennyson 
8, Stevenson and Izaak Walton 7, Swinburne 
Wordsworth 3-—falr measures of each 
cult. The American contingen: Is unmarked 
by notab’e prices. Mra. Stowe tempted no 
one above $46, Thoreau above $78; but Whit- 
man's ‘Leaves of Grass," with attending 
autographic ace'dents, obtained a bid of £236 
In spite of the genealogical mania, Savage's 
four-volume ‘Genealogical Dictionary,’ fone 
et origo of research, brought at most $76. 
Sibley’s ‘Harvard Biographies’ in three vol- 
umes, an inexhaustible browsing-ground of 
delight to the antiquarian, went for $15 
D. G. Rossetti’s proof-sheets and some 
manuscript attached were valued above any 
of bie books save one. Rousseau in Bng- 
lish never rose above four pounds. 
The eleven volumes of Stedman and 
Hutchinson's ‘Library of American Litera- 
rature’ within ten years of publication 
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were, by Mr. Livingston’s exhibition, 
valued at $22 and $12.10, and im 1902 at 
$11 and $5.50. With this may be compared 
the fate of the National Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy during the past season of 1904-5, as 
shown in Mr. J. H. S\ater’s ‘Book Prices 
Current’ (London: Elliot Stock). This in- 
estimable work in 67 to 69 volumes was 
procurable under the hammer at £35 to 
£48. The moral agrees with that pointed 
by Mr. Slater in his preface, apropos of 
the prevailing low average apart from the 
rare and much sought-for prizes. In other 
words, moderate purses stand a pretty good 
chance of a bargain in auction-rooms. The 
climax of the year was the £4,000 paid 
for the Men‘z Psalter of 1459. Shakspere’s 
‘Titus Andronicus’ (the Shakspere reap- 
pearances were striking) stood the pur- 
chaser in £2,000. Mr. Slater has helpful- 
ly consolidated his indexes, subject, and 
author. 

A well-printed volume of 336 pages, just 
to hand, contains the Records of the Town 
of Hanover, New Hampshire, from 1761 to 
1818. It owes its existence to a vote of the 
town and to the labors of some of the 
townspeople, of whom there deserve to be 
mentioned Miss Laura Woolsey Lord, whe 
has furnished a full index of persons, sub- 
jects and places. There are a few quaint 
entries. The election of ‘“‘deeriffs” reminds 
one of the Provincial Law of 14 George 
II., which required each town to “choose 
two proper persons to inspect and search 
any house or place where deer may be 
killed or hid.”” A curious custom it was to 
enter in the town records “Notices” re- 
lating to horses breaking into inclosures. 
A dark sorrel mare that troubled Mr 
Jesse Dewey was, it seems, “a natureal 
troter’ (p. 190). In fact, most of these 
carelessly behaving steeds appear to have 
been “natural trotters.’" We suspect that 
Dartmouth College has not been without 
its influence in bringing about the prini- 
ing of these Records; a step wisely taken, 
and one to be widely imitated in time, we 
trust. 

Mr. H. Noel Williams adds to his studies 
of notable French dames a set of biograph- 
ical essays entitled ‘Queens of the French 
Stage’ (Scribners), which cover the period 
from Louis XIV. to the Revolution, begin- 
ning with Armande Béjart (Moliére’s 
wife) and ending with the celebrated, and 
notorious, C'airon. To the histrionic dis- 
tinction of La Champmeslé, Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, and Madame Favart, the bio- 
grapher does such justice as can be gath- 
ered from contemporary criticism or rhap- 
sody, supplying at the same time for the 
average reader a liberal spice of piquancy 
in the traditionally ample record of lovo 
adventures. One may hazard a doubt 
whether this element would have received 
like emphasis had the frail ones been 
English women. However. the volume is 
readable, and accurate in most mattera 
save that of French quotations, in which 
elementary blunders are altogether too 
frequent. The illustrations are of un- 
equal merit and interest. 

Spain has evidently been rediscovered. 
The days of Ford and Borrow have re- 
turned, and the voice of the tourist is 
again heard in the land. Yet it would be 
unjust to sweep into the latter blatant 
class Mr. Rowland Thirlmere, with his 
two-volume Illustrated ‘Letters from Cata- 





lonia and Other Parts of Spain’ (Bren- 
tano's). His prototype, rather, is the mild 
grace and sympathetic art of Longfellow's 
‘Hyperion.’ It is true that he is neither 
so graceful nor gracious nor artistic in 
form, but the sympathetic personal note 
and the flavor of phrase are the same. 
He is at home, too, in Spain, has known 
it before, and has access to its family 
life. So his talk is not all of dinners 
and hotels and journeys, though there is 
more of that than need be. Originally a 
series of letters home, the book would be 
indefinitely improved by reduction to one- 
half its length, and reconstruction in 
simpler, less multitudinougs form. There 
are many telling situations which Longfel- 
low or Sterne would gladly have handled, 
but they need to be cleared from the mass 
of a traveller’s jottage and given air and 
space. Yet those philosophic readers who 
will be content to let the pages pass and 
the writer talk of this and that, will have 
their reward. The spell of Spain will be 
on them; an old land of memories and sor- 
rows, but with a people still of blood and 
brain. For them, through and over all the 
petty wealth of English names dragged in 
and the shower of allusions of the day, the 
ghost of the past and the spirit of the 
present and the future will rise, and one 
will understand why the writer loved Spain 
and lingered over her thus garrulously. The 
illustrations, too, are of the same type— 
very numerous, by many hands, and oniy 
occasionally rising into excellence. But 
the whole book undoubtedly has character 
and reality, a record of such sensations, 
impressions and ideas as lead to essential 
truth. 

Among autobiographers and diarists the 
Emperor Baber holds an honorable, prob- 
ably as a ruler, a unique place. And his 
work has had the fate of most such semi- 
confidential productions in an uncertain ex- 
istence and s!ow publication. Written or- 
iginally in Turki, or Chaghatay-Turkish. 
it was made more broadly accessible in 
Persian, but from an incomplete manu- 
script. The first version into a Western 
language was begun by the too early lost 
John Leyden—of the ‘Border Minstrelsy’ 
and Scott’s eloquent lament—one of the 
pioneers of Indian studies in the first de- 
cade of last century. Others more per- 
fect followed slowly, with a print of the 
original text in 1857. Now Mrs. A. §&. 
Beveridge publishes as the first volume in 
the E. J. W. Gibb memorial series a 
zincograph facsimile of a Turki MS., which 
she believes to be a direct copy from 
Baber’s autograph (London: Quaritch). No 
series could be begun more auspiciously, 
or with a more carefully handled text. 
The amount of labor in the photographic 
reproduction has been enormous, but the 
result is most happy. There is an elabo- 
rate historical index on the model of that 
of the ‘Aghani,’ and an _ introduction 
abbreviated from Mrs. Beveridge’s three 
articles in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. It may be doubted if there is any 
library in this country which specializes 
in Chaghatay-Turkish texts, but there are 
few of our large libraries which can af- 
ford to lack this basal edition of Baber's 
great -vork. 

The keeper of the valuable archives at 
Lucca, Luigi Fumi, has been cataloguing 
the papers and has begun publication of the 
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more important ones. His first volume gives 
valuable information regarding the cor- 
respondence of the little republic of Lucca 
from 1333 through the fourteenth century 
It includes all the letters of the Anziani, 
who were at the head of the Government 
during that period. He supplies the dates 
from other sources, when lacking in the 
originals, stating from whence each was 
sent and its destination, points out the 
significance of each letter, adds an abstract 
of its contents, and in some cases quotes 
the most noteworthy passages. The letters 
throw light on the history not only of Luc- 
ca, but of Tuscany and all Italy, during the 
years embraced, but are especially valua- 
ble for the reports which the merchants 
of Lucca sent back from many towns in 
Italy and other countries of conditions which 
they observed, and incidentally of the rela 
tiens of those places with the Government 
of Lucea. The work has full indexes, both 
chronological and alphabetical, and re- 
ceives great praise from such an authority 
as the Rivista d'Italia. 

The ninth volume (1905) of the Harvard 
Oriental Series contains Dr. A. W. Ryder’s 
admirable translation of the “Maricchaka- 
tika,’’ or “Little Clay Cart,”’ an early San- 
skrit comedy ascribed to “King Shiidraka.” 
The translation, based on Parab’s text, will! 
naturally supersede those of Wilson and 
Bohtlingk. It is marked by neat metrical 
renderings and a partially successful effort 
to imitate the effect of Hindu dialect as used 
on the stage. No effort is made to fix the 
date of the author—surely a mistake. The 
general student, after reaving the transla- 
tor’s careful appraisement of the drama— 
a good literary study—will certainly ask 
whether in Dr. Ryder’s opinion “Shiidraka’’ 
lived before or after Kalidasa (the author of 
“Shakuntala’’); but he is not even told tha: 
the author may have been Dandin instead 
of “King Shiidraka’’; nor is it suggested 
that he may have lived in the sixth century 
A. D. In Sanskrit literature a guess is as 
good as a hit elsewhere, and the bare state- 
ment that we are “curiously ignorant,” with 
a reference to a book on the drama publish- 
ed fifteen years ago, will scarcely satisfy 
any reader. One who has thoroughly worked 
himself into this Wind of literature is just 
the one to express an opinion which others 
would be glad to hear. The fact that the 
comedy’s author, whoever he was, ignores 
the canons of dramatic composition, indi- 
cates at least that he antedates them, and 
gives weight to the theory that we have in 
the ““Wagonette” the earliest extant Hindu 
comedy. 

A cordial welcome should be extended to 
the Journal of the Siam Socicty, the first 
volume of which, published at Bangkok, 
was issued in August of this year. The 
secretary, well-known to Indologists, is Dr. 
Frankfurter, who in this number describes 
the aims of the new Siam Society. Col 
Gerini’s article on Siamese proverbs will 
interest a large circle. Some of them are 
identical even in form with Western 
proverbs, as are many in thought. The 
compares a few with Sanskrit 
proverbs (borrowed from India), to which 
he might have added: “Don’t despise a 
king, a fire, and a snake.” H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong contributes a paper (trans- 
lated by Dr. Frankfurter) on the foundation 
of Ayuthia, and Dr. Frankfurter gives a 
brief history of King Mongkut. The Jour- 


writer 
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nal may be had of Luzac in England or 
Harrassowitz in Germany. 

4 sign of the progress recently mad 
the study of foreign tongues in England is 
the launching of a new quarterly journal 
the first num- 


by 


the Modern Language Revieu 
ber of which appeared in October, It is 
edited by Prof. John G 
5 Lyon Road, Harrow 


Robertson, who 
may be addressed at 
There is an Advisory Board of sixteen emi 
nent scholars. The subscription price is 
eight shillings, but the periodical is sent 
tree to members of the English Modern 


Language Assotiation—just as, in this 


country, the Publications are received by 


members of the Modern Language Associa- 
America. The Rerieu 


tion of covers a 


. 
large field, being “devoted to the study of 


medieval and modern literature and phil- 
ology it comprises not only original 
articles, but also notices of new books and 
a list of current publications. In this re- 
spect it differs from our Publications and 
Vodern Philology, and resembles our Mod- 
Notes. This feature will be 
useful, if competent men continue to find 
leisure to do the work. The first number 
though not bulky 


crn Language 


promises well for the 
future In addition to some excellent book 
reviews and a helpful bibliography, it con 
tains half a dozen short studies by such 
distinguished experts as Paget Toynbee, 
A. C. Bradley, and others. The new ven- 
ture may be assured of a cordial weleeme 
from colleagues across the sea 

Parts 19-28 of Hand-Atlas 
(Lemcke & Buechner) bring this enterprise 
to a close for the edition without an tn- 
dex, which fills twelve parts besides. A 
very clear, 


Meyers's 


handsome, and convenient 
duodecimo atlas brought up to date is thus 
made available for the library shelf or 
table These last instalments have a 
large number of maps of immediate politi- 
cal interest, such as the double plate ex 
Maxrtchuria and the 
countries adjacent to the Yellow Sea, with 
Liaoyang-Mukden-Harbin, 
battle-lines; the Scandi- 
Russia's Baltic Sea prov- 

Persia; Turkey in Eu- 
rope, etc. For our hemisphere there are 
South America, Mexico, and part 


United States 


hibiting southern 


side maps of 
showing the 
navian sheet; 


inces; Hungary 


maps ol 
of the 

The interest in the late Rear-Admiral 
Wharton's address at Johannesburg be- 
fore the British Association, republished 
in the National Geographical Magazine for 
November, lies in the fact that he treats 
geography from the point of view of a 
sailor. Naturally he lays particular stress 
on the eentributions to our knowledge of 
the globe through marine surveys, espe- 
cially the British. There is an interest- 
ing notice of ‘Explorations in Turkestan’ 
published by the Carnegie Institution, from 
which it is evident that archwological ex- 
cavations there will throw light on the 
origin of Western and Eastern civilization. 
Among the miscellaneous contents are ex. 
tracts from President Roosevelt's addresses 
during his Southern tour on forest preser- 
vation and the Chinese boycott, and a sum- 
mary of Prof. W. L. Fleming's investiga 
tions as to immigration to the Southera 
States. 

The Geographical Journal (or November 
opens with an entertaining description of 
the Nile Province in Uganda, by Liecut.-Col. 
Delmé-Radcliffe, its physical features and 
the natives. Many of these are cultivators of 
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the land, and all, having acquired confidence 
in their rulers, “give the Administration 1 


trouble."" They remember Emin Pasha we 
but regard him with indiffer e or dislik 
Sir Samuel and Lady Bak« »wever, seem 
to have inspired the natives everywher 


with the greatest possible affection. Th 


never ceased to tell us wonderful etori 

the doings of ‘Murrdu,’ or Lion's-man¢ T. 
they called Sir Samuel, and o Anyadu 
Daughter of the Moon, which } 

or Lady Bake A brief referen i ‘ 
to the canalizatiotr chem of Si W liam 


Garstein, which, tif irried ou will: 


largely increase the water supply of Egy; 
and improve the navigability of the N 
but will reclaim millions of acres of pg 
soil from the swamp As wild cotton plan 
are to be found there wit! ods well fille 
with long-staple cotton, | seem highly 
probable that this fibre may grown profit 
ably and on a large scale Other articl 
are on the French Antarctic expedition by 
its leader, Dr. Jean Charco in which w 
note the statement that polar aurora 


very rare and faint 


Petermann's Mitteilungen num be 
contains the principal fa relative t« 
geology topography and natural } f 
Montenegro obtained by the 1 mt Ttallat 
mission to that country 0 


treated are fords, a remarkibl 
in the valley of the Rhine, and th 

route for a railway connecting Kamtchatka 
This is called out by the sug 
American-Pacific Railway 


with Europe 
gestion of the 
through Alaska to Bering’s Straits. 

The magnificent new library building of 
the University of Heidelberg has just been 
opened; it contains some 450,000 volun 
4 noteworthy innovation in this structure 
is the fact that none of the stories are high 
er than 2% metre o that the upper t oO 
books can readily b: 

Lemcke & Buechner send us the familias 
“Miinchener Kalender’ for 1906, with the 


lisplay of arn 


reached by anybo 


customary colored 

by those of Pius X At the end is ail 
such as have been reproduced since 15% 
of German States, counts and princ: 


A prize for the best essay on Moral 
Training in Public Schools $500 for 
best, $300 for th econd be i ino 
mously offered in California The judg 
will be the Rev. Charles R. Brown of Oak 


land, President Jordan of Stanford Univer 
sity, and Prof. F. B. Dresslar of the Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley. The favored 
essays will be published and circulated by 
the trustees of the fund. They must be pre 
sented not later than June 1, 1906, must be 
typewritten, and contain not less than 6,000 


nor more than 12,000 words 


The following letter having appeared 
in the Evening Post of November 15, the 
Editor of the Nation must again share h 
surprise with his own readers, and a 
knowledge afresh, for himself and his p 


terity, that good will and esteem on 


part of his colaborers which has embalmed 
elf in such beautiful and preciou ok 
ens: 


To THe Eprror or THe EVENING Post: 


Sin: On the 6th of July a silver lam) 
Grecian pattern was presented to Mr. W 
P. Garrison in commemoration of his f 
tieth year of service in the editorship 
the Nation. This was accompanied by a 
congratulatory address signed by many con 
tributors to the Nation Since that da 
many belated signature ind contributions 
have been received, Logetl wilh eapre 





yn o cordial and enthusiastic that it 
med difficult and ungracious to return 

he 5 : Accordingly, Mr. Russell Stur- 
whose taste and friendly interest 

the committee are much indebted, suggest- 
ed the felicitous idea of adding to the lamp 
a silver plinth or base, which should serve 
at the ime time as a coffer to contain the 
iddress ind ignatures He furnished 
he design for this to Tiffanys, and the me- 
morial token is now complete. For ob- 
vious reasons the committee think it proper 
to render this account to the subscribers, 


and at the same time to absolve themselves 
m further duty 
WILLIAM Roscor THAYER, 
J. H. McDANIELs 
Committee 


An (¢dition de tluze of a writer of 
current fiction” may be taken as a mea- 
ire of h popularity, if not always of 

his literary importance. Maurice Hewlett 
has attained the distinction of such an 
edition (The Macmillan Co.); and, since 
there can be no doubt that his work de- 
rves it, it is pleasant to know that his 
larity demands it He is a story- 
ller rather than a novelist, and his tales 
mostly old old tales of the world’s 
youth. When he opens the gates of an en- 
chanted and enchanting garden, we moderns 
may enter in and at once fall under a spell 
that will last as long as he chooses to hold 
us The first volume of the new edition, 
Forest Lovers,’ is, we think, his earliest 
volume of fiction, certainly that by which 
e became known beyond a circumscribed 
cholarly circle In the first chapter he 
declares his position towards the art of 


I 


tory-telling, a position that he has faith- 
fully maintained “I hope you will not 
ask me what it all means, or what the 
moral is I rank myself with the historian 
in this business of tale-telling, and con- 
ider that my whole affair is to hunt the 
argument dispa onately. Your romancer 
must be neither a lover of his heroine, nor 
(as the fashion now sets) of his chief ras- 
cal He must affect a genial height, that 
of a jigger of strings; and his attitude 
should be that of the Pulpiteer!—Heaven 
help you, gentlemen, but I know what is 
best for you! Leave everything to me.” 
The second volume to reach us is his ‘Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay,’ and the third, Little 
Novels of Italy." They are green and gold 


octavos of stately appearance. 


We had occasion last spring to notice 
two numbers of an interesting book by Mr. 
Hruce J. Home, in which, with little text 

il with plates of folio size, the old houses 

Edinburgh were treated In a way at least 
partially worthy of their inherent interest 
t from the publisher, Wil- 


We are in recelp 
lia | tlay, of Edinburgh, of seven more 
pa mupleting the first volume with 
itle-page and table of contents. In this 
volume there are altogether twenty-seven 

ate hree to a part, illustrating sixteen 
lifferes subject either a house or a 

lone that is, a court or narrow passage 


way, generally without exit Probably the 


term “close” implies, in every case, a 
cul-de-sac or No Thoroughfare; but im 
provements continually golng on have open 
ed up the rear end of this or that closed 
eourt and made a thoroughfare, however 
mall and humble—a wynd or throughgang, 
in short—of what was once a mere yard, 
These courts, however named, the student 
will look for in vain in the maps given with 
he guide-books, even the most expensive. 


They are conalidered private property. One 
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The 


of them Is not more likely to be laid down 
upon a street-plan of Edinburgh than a 
front area or a back yard in a plan of New 
York. The reader will note in the text of 
Mr. Home's book that Plainstane Close, 
Gosford's Close, Bakehouse Close, 
and the rest are spoken of as 
if they were apart from the _ public 
ways of the town, even though separate 
dwellings have their entrance doors open- 
ing upon them. Accordingly, many a six- 
story or eight-story house is still in place, 
stone-built and spirited enough in its ar- 
chitectural character, and yet in undress, 
so to speak. Its front has not been treat- 
ed with the ceremony commonly allowed to 
facades upon eighty-foot avenues, and it is 
just that character of large and somewhat 
careless design which these drawings ren- 
der very perfectly. The style of the draw- 
ings themselves is also large and simple, 
as befits the worthy and unpretending old 
structure. The second volume is not yet 
announced, but there is reason to believe 
that it will follow closely upon the present 
one. The rapid disappearance of these 
precious relics of a more straightforward 
and self-centred art than our own is alone 
sufficient to warrant a completion of the 
work, even if it should include every fine 
old house in Edinburgh 


Such a title as ‘The Cat' edrals of Eng- 
fand and Wales’ is hardly distinctive nowa- 
days, nor is it perfectly descriptive, either, 
in ‘he case of the book with the above 
title recently received from James Pott & 
Co. (London: T. Werner Laurie). The stu- 
dent who expected to find in it any histori- 
cal account of the buildings and the sees 
would be disappointed oh examination; in 
like manner it is a little surprising to find 
no plans of the buildings, either alone or 
with their dependent structures, and only 
a small photograph (or in one case three 
photographs) of any cathedral. The book 
is devoted to the vigorous expression of 
strong personal feelings cherished by the 
author, Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, who is a 
student of architectural art in many of its 
forms. He is also an enthusiastic lover of 
church music, and cherishes the traditions 
of the English foundation in these matters 
of stately choral service. Accordingly, the 
chapters of the book are taken up with 
comments upon restoration and—what is 
hardly worse—destruction in the past, and 
1dmiring comment upon work done to save 
what is old and fine. Sometimes he is led 
nto very minute details, as when (p. 197) 
we meet this grave statement concerning 
Worcester Cathedral: “A pleasing change 
has been made of late years in the choir 
vestments of the boys, scarlet cassocks 
having been substituted for the black ones 
usually worn in our minsters.” Imme- 
diately following it is this paragraph: 
“While the choir was in course of rear- 
rangement, the altar, with a curious disre- 
gard for orientation, was set up at the west 
end of the nave, which had been temporar- 
ily fitted for service.’ And yet it would 
not be fair to the author to bid any one 
judge his book by these statements of mi- 
for matters—minor except to the local 
antiquaries—for Indeed the book has all the 
marks of close observation and a_ real 
knowledge of what is and what is not good 
art and good arch@ology. There is an in- 
troductory sketch with four illustrations 
bound up in it, and this deals with the 
work of the men who have been most prom- 





inent in church arch@ology in England— 
Rickman, John Henry Parker, Britton the 
engraver, A. W. Pugin, the Rev. J. L. Petit, 
and others. In short, if one knows some- 
thing about English architecture and the 
Gothic revival, he will be put upon the 
track of much wider knowledge, and will 
have his deeper sympathies stirred by this 
very intelligent little treatise; although 
certainly it is addressed in the first place 
to Englishmen and to Anglicans. Nine ca- 
thedrals are treated in the text; but a slip 
laid between the leaves announces Volume 
If. as intended to contain notice of nine- 
teen cathedrals more. 


“Versailles and the Court under Louls 
XIV.,’ by Mr. J. E. Farmer (The Century 
Co.), will for a good many readers answer 
a question which it is not unintelligent to 
ask. Why. it must often have been queried, 
did Louis XIV. leave the Louvre for Ver- 
sailles? If he desired simply a sylvan re- 
treat within the neighborhood of the capi- 
tal, and a retreat where beauty of archi- 
tecture could be had in conjunction with 
beauty of nature, why did he not betake 
himself, like his immediate predecessors, 
to Fontainebleau? Certain it is that Fon- 
tainebleau delights large numbers of tle 
fastidious who actually revolt at the 
gaudy grandeur of Versailles. Louis XI1V.’s 
great palace, however, stands for an idea, 
and it is the merit of Mr. Farmer's book 
to interpret that idea with clearness and a 
true sense of historical relationship. The 
French monarchy having, by the death of 
Mazarin, reached a point where absolutism 
could be flaunted in the face of the na- 
tion, the most ambitious and spectacular 
of French kings desired to possess a palace 
wherein he could be supreme with all the 
supremacy of the sun in heaven. Ver- 
sailles, therefore, was created to be the 
centre of a state cult, a court Zoroastrian- 
ism. The conception may seem ignoble 
now, but it furnished an ideal which 
French society reacted to spontaneously for 
nearly two generations, and did not re- 
volt against for more than a century. We 
lay some stress upon the idea for which 
Versailles stands, because it furnishes Mr. 
Farmer with the central and controlling 
motive of his book. Using Saint-Simon 
and the host of lesser memoir writers, the 
mere comyiler is always able, with a mini- 
mum of effort, to turn out volume after 
volume upon the Court of Louis XIV. Mr. 
Farmer, we must be careful to state, rises 
above the scissors-and-paste method alto- 
gether. He does, indeed, depend upon the 
memoir writers very largely, but he uses 
them with intelligence, and makes his book 
a study in the physiology of court life. 
Beginning with the topography of the pal- 
ace, which is worked out with great ful- 
ness of detail, he proceeds to the King 
and the personnel of the royal circle, and 
concludes with an adequate account of the 
occupations which filled up a normal day. 
Critical historians are pretty well agreed 
that the Versailles system of reducing the 
aristocracy to subjection and making the 
nobles a body of absentee proprietors was 
pernicious in the extreme. At the same 
time, court life, as systematized by Louis 
XIV., became a factor of great moment in 
European life, and Mr. Farmer's careful 
account of Versailles as a microcosm 
should prove both interesting and use- 
ful. 
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—Within the last few years France has 
seen a renewal of interest in the early six- 
teenth century and the beginnings of the 
Renaissance—a field comparatively unex- 
plored, affording an abundance of matter for 
the researches of ambitious students. The 
dominating personality in this period is, of 
course, Rabelais; and it is about his genial 
but elusive figure that investigators are 
most prone to hover. The new Revue des 
Etudes Rabelaisiennes offers tangible proof of 
the wealth of opportunity hitherto con- 
cealed in ‘Gargantua’ and ‘Pantagruel.’ Fur- 
ther substantial evidence is afforded by 
Louis Thuasne’s recent ‘Etudes sur Rabe- 
lais.” The head and front, however, of this 
fruitful revival has been Prof. Abel Lefranc’ 
a man still young in years though ripe in 
scholarship, whose originality and enthu- 
siasm have made him a prime favorile in 
the Parisian student world. He has just 
added to his already numerous studies a 
large and very handsome volume on ‘Les 
Navigations de Pantagruel’ (Paris: Henri 
Leclerc). It has previously been assumed 
that the voyages narrated by Rabelais were 
made of pure dream-stuff, crammed with 
grotesque and meaningless names, and di- 
rected only by the whimsical fancy of their 
merry author. M. Lefranc shows that this 
assumption is wholly groundless. The mi- 
nute topographical accuracy of the French 
part of the story creates a presumption 
against chaotic geography elsewhere in the 
tale; and a comparison of the water routes 
with the maps of the day reveals a consist- 
ent plan in both voyages. Men’s heads were 
full of distant journeys, new lands, and 
short cuts to India; France was doing her 
best to rival her maritime neighbors in 
acquisitions beyond the sea; and Rabeiais, 
in this respect as in others, reflects the 
mood of his time. In Book II. occurs the 
trip to Utopia, which, mythical as its des- 
tination may be, keeps close to reality until 
the Red Sea is reached. Although More, 
from whom Rabelais borrowed Utopia, as- 
signed it no definite place, he seems to have 
thought of it as lying vaguely in the vi- 
cinity of China; and thither, from the Red 
Sea, sails Pantagruel. Both More and Eras- 
mus contributed largely to the ideas set 
forth with such eloquence in connection 
with this episode. The second voyage, which 
nearly fills Books IV. and V., has for its 
route nothing more nor less than the fa- 
mous Northwest Passage. The itinerary can 
be traced as far as exploration had ex- 
tended in the author’s day; after that it is 
of necessity fantastic. Jamet, the pilot, is 
Jacques Cartier himself. All this is argued 
most convincingly, with a fulness of know]l- 
edge that disarms criticism. And even more 
interesting than the argument is the pic- 
ture of sixteenth-century seamanship, with 
its wild aspirations and its amazing audaci- 
ty. Sundry curious charts illustrate the 
text. Two drawings, one of 1545 and one of 
1575, set visibly before us such ships as 
Rabelais knew, and the incidents of old- 
time whale-fishing. 


AN INSTRUCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Old Greek: A Memoir of Edward North. By 
8. N. D. North, LL.D. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 1906. 


“Old Greek” was the nickname, or, more 
correctly speaking, the pet name, by which 
Edward North, the professor of Greek, was 





known to the students and alumni of Ham- 
ilton College. This volume, the primary 
object of which is a biography of Profes- 
sor North, will certainly serve as an Iil- 
luminating document to explain the genesis 
of the old-fashioned college in the United 
States, and the reasons for its growth and 
persistence—with newer fashions to fit the 
times—alongside of the great universities. 
Dr. North himself was a type-—ibe very 
best and highest type—of the class of men 
who gave vigor and a raison d'étre to the 
small college.- For more than fifty years, 
he was the core and heart of Hamilton 
College, the nucleus about which the senti- 
ment of its alumni clustered and crystalliz- 
ed. “The alumnus who thinks of the col- 
lege thinks first of him,” says one of his 
eulogists; and this strong statement is en- 
tirely borne out by the facts. He took a 
lasting interest in each of the graduates, 
followed their careers with intimate sym- 
pathy, kept up a correspondence with 
many of them, and even addressed bulle- 
tins of college news to them in his own 
familiar hand. For hundreds he found po- 
sitions as teachers, and took on himself 
all the labor and correspondence of a 
teachers’ bureau long before that useful 
agency had been invented. In this way the 
alumni became strongly represented in the 
schools of New York State and elsewhere, 
even as far as Robert College at Constan- 
tinople, and their influence reacted in sup- 
port of Hamilton College. 

These intimate relations were begun, of 
course, in the classroom. North was the 
kind of teacher that inspires as well as 
instructs. It is plain from these pages that 
he had this gift in a remarkable degree. 
Among a class of students whose training 
was often crude and imperfect, he manag- 
ed to create an enthusiasm for Greek stu- 
dies and literature. Many years before 
the Lehrplan of 1892 was formulated in 
Germany, he taught Greek literature in the 
same liberal and enlightened way and with 
the same inspiring method which is aimed 
at in the more recent educational gym- 
nasial programme in Prussia. Direktor 
Muff or Reinhardt might be amazed at 
some of the class mottoes which he impro- 
vised from year to year, and mystified by 
the Greek in which they are expressed, but 
they would have found Dr. North teaching 
Sophocles with a method as artistic and 
impressive as their own. 

For thirty years Dr. North received an 
annual salary of one thousand dollars, and 
was therewith content. A few years after 
his election to its chair of languages he 
writes in his journal: “Twenty-eight years 
ago, I came into the world. Why this event 
happened I have long been in doubt. But 
the mystery is now cleared up. It was that 
I might be just what I am—a contented 
Professor of Greek and Latin—a happy 
husband and father.” This being the case, 
he declined several times the offer of the 
presidency of his college, and in 1864 the 
principalship of the State Normal School at 
Albany, with a large increase in salary and 
decided prominence in educational affairs 
of the State. “I am held to the soil of 
College Hill,” he says, “by as many tiles 
as were thrown over Gulliver during his 
first night with the Lilliputians.”” These 
ties were strong enougn to bind him for 
more than fifty years to the academic 
chair which fitted him so perfectly; in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 





of his service, the endowment of his chair 
was increased, the name of Edward North 
was attached to his professorship, and this 


honor was accompanied by enthusiastic ad 
dresses from the faculty and the alumn! to 
whom he was so intimately bound 

A career such as this, Solon might have 
added to his list of beatitudes, while 
maintaining his reserves as to the happi 
ness of Cresus. Dr. Miinsterberg not long 
ago suggested that the position of th 


American professor might be made hon- 
orable and dignified by bestowing on him a 


bouncing salary—something like twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Gilded with the halo 
which they love, the American people 
could then recognize the true worth and 


virtues of their intellectual Saints; though 


even such a stipend might not be quite 
enough to dazzle Mr. Hyde or Mr. Me 
Curdy. But a life like Professor North's 
may be a still better example to our hus 
tling generation. It is not altogether fair 
to cultivate a learned proletariat, with mal- 
ice prepense, for the express purpose o, 
teaching this lesson; but it did no harm 
to the ideals of the Hamilton alumni to 
cherish the memory of an instructor who 
approached the standard of Plato and So- 
crates in the unselfishness and devotion 
of his service 

This volume gives, as we have said, some 


glimpses of the growth of a smal! college 
and the secret reasons for its survival. 
When Dr. Simeon North was called to the 
chair of ancient languages at Hamilton in 
1829, the college was reduced to its low- 
est terms. Ten of the trustees had just 
resigned, there was no senior class left to 
be graduated, the visible college consisted 
of nine students and a faculty of two mem- 
bers. The natural course to take, under 
these circumstances, would have been to 
abandon a sinking ship which was nearly 
as straitened in resources and endowment 
as it was in officers. Dr. North did not 
run away, however; he remained, to be- 
come president later on, and to steer the 
college to a deserved prosperity. Nowadays 
a speedy euthanasia would seem to be 
the happiest solution of such a situation; 
the law, indeed, effects this in many States 
by requiring a liberal endowment. Doubt- 
less there was 4 real need of Hamilton Col- 
lege in the wilderness, and In fact the ear- 
colleges sprang up where they were 
most needed. They were little lamps scat- 
tered in dark places, and irradiating com- 
munities which came by degrees to use 
their light with grateful appreciation. They 
fitted exactly the school system to which 
they were joined, as well as the demands 
and conditions of the life of®the commu- 
nity. Many still survive as a hardy growth 
nicely adapted to their environment and 
constituency, and drawing sap from the 
constant loyalty of their alumnl. The boys 
entered younger than at present, and were 
graduated at the age of twenty. They had 
acquired some general culture and broad 
points of view, and that is what President 
Hadley has lately affirmed to be the aim 
of Yale College for her students. These 
young men at twenty were ready for pro- 
fessional or technical stadies, or for the 
shop and the office; and on the whole they 
were ready at exactly the right age. At 
nineteen or twenty a young man should 
know the bent of his mind, should be ripe 
for an introduction to business, or for the 
long apprenticeship to science or to a pro- 
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fession. It is noticeable that all the ad- 
justments and readjustments recently made 
in the universities tend to swing back to- 
ward this age limit. It is the limit at 
which the German gymnasia usually end 
their training. Some twenty years ago, it 
was mentioned with satisfaction in one of 
the Harvard annual reports that the age fer 
,dmission was increasing—that the aver- 
age was approaching nineteen years. But 
professional men noticed with alarm that 
their sons were graduating at twenty- 


hree 


There is no theory on which such an 
age is desirable, except that the prepara- 
tory school is equivalent to the German 


xymnasium, and that undergraduate work Is 
rue university work. On the contrary, 
the very best preparatory school is not 


parallel to the gymnasium, and the 
graduate of twenty-three is only just en- 
tering the long road to science or medi- 
cine or the law. Neither in Germany nor 
mn our own country has the young man 
time lying idle on deposit to honor such 
drafts Thoughtful parents and profes- 


sional men began to see the consequences 
with dismay. The next step, then, was to 


abridge the college course, to cut it down 
o three years at Harvard, to threaten two 
years at Columbia. But if the college 


offers a highly expert training, why 
abridge the boon which it confers? The 
fact is, that the college should still form 


a bridge between the ordinary high schools 
of the country and the real university or 
the advanced technical school. The aver- 
age high schools cannot be stretched to be 
gymnasia—even those which prepare for 


Harvard are not matches for the gym- 
nasia, though probably it was once hoped 
that they might be. They are, in fact, out 
of refation with the general secondary- 


school system of the country, as President 
Hadley has recently pointed out. We can- 
not duplicate the German school system, 
excellent as it may be for the Germans. 
The place of their gymnasia is filled part- 
ly by our high schools, partly by our col- 
leges; but our best equipped colleges add 


many subjects which suit perfectly our 


own conditions of life Princeton and 
Yale still profess for undergraduates the 
programme of general culture which marks 
the seope of Amherst or Wilfams. The 
two thousand undergraduates of Harvard, 


vith a preliminary training inferior to that 
of the gymnasia, enjoy practically that un- 
ttered freedom of chotce which the Ger- 


mans reserve for the university alone. 

rhe life which ts pletured in this memoir 
had little in, common with the unsenti- 
mental semi-military grind of a German 
gymnasium Its freedom, in spite of oc- 
casional escapades, is certainly in harmony 
with the nature of American youth; its 
ntiimacy gave a charm and sentiment to 


the life and studies which are iMustrated 
n this volume-—at great length, it is true, 

we will not #ay at excessive length, 
for the story appeals to the plous 
memories of the family of Hamilton 
tlumol An Etonian might feel a similar 
sentiment for Eton, or a Balliol man for bis 
college. A natural peril of the good and 
effictent small college is that it ie liable 
‘to prosper and become a large college. If 
the roots are strong and solid, the branch- 
es are likely to spread. Thie fate it can 
hardly decline or shun—tt is the usual re- 





ward of merit. Harvard has already met 
this doom, and has parted long since with 
the good fellowship of the class system. 
Dartmouth and, perhaps, Williams are in 
danger of the same overgrowth, if it may 
be so called. There is a real misfortune 
in parting with that intimacy of inter- 
course with students and instructors which 
our minor colleges fostered. At Cambridge 
and Oxford an ideal balance is struck be- 
tween the intimacy of the college and the 
eatholicity and breadth of the University. 
The student has his own little planet to 
dwell in, which is part of the planetary 
system of the University. The defect of 
the country college with us is a certain 
insularity and narrowness—a slight danger 
ef previncialism and stagnation—which the 
association with a great university tends 
to correct. The great university, on the 
other hand, does not necessarily secure a 
wide social life and experience for the un- 
dergraduates. It may, on the contrary, 
precipitate the young student into little 
ehiques and eddies, he may be isolated al- 
most completely and revolve about his 
own individual axis, a solitary, unsocial 
atom. But the graduate from the narrower 
life ef a small college may enlarge his 
horizon in the professional schools or the 
post-graduate work of a large university. 
This is now becoming the rule; it is a 
liberalizing influence, to be compared with 
the habit of migration in the German uni- 
versities. 


Part of @ Man's Life. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Boston: Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co. 1905. 


If ft had been the lot of Colonel Hig- 
ginson to live in the days of Cato the 
elder, how surely he would have been im- 
mortalized in the pages of the ‘De Senec- 
tute’ as a shining example of a delight- 
ful and useful old age, busily engaged in 
recording for posterity the garnered wis- 
dom of more than eighty years, and abund- 
antly supplied with physical and meutal 
strength for his task, thanks to an earlier 
life intelligently and honorably self-con- 
trolled. If Colonel Higginson has never 
ascended the heights of purely creative 
literary genius, he has none the less made 
for himself in American letters a place of 
high honor and a name that will not read- 
ily be forgotten. The chapters of the pres- 
ent volume range over many fields: “‘But- 
terflies in Poetry” and the Negro Problem 
(“Intensely Human’) are chapter topics 
objectively as widely separated as one 
could well imagine. But, seen through the 
mind of Mr. Higginson, there is a very 
substantial unity in the work after all, 
and the wording of the title—‘‘part,” rath- 
er than “parts’’—need occasion no ques- 
tion. It ig the privilege of a really cap- 
able life lived up to its opportunities to 
make itself a part of all that it has met, 
and to make al) that it has met a part 
of itself; and the life with which we are 
brought into contact here has lived fairly 
up to its opportunities. 

Two chapters stand out in bold relief 
for their bearing upon sociah moral, and 
political preblems of the present day—the 
one, just mentioned, dealing with our re- 
lations with the negro; the other, “The 
Cowardice of Culture,’ with the chronic 
distrust on the part of the cultured classes 





in the ability of the less favored to develop 
the fundamental qualities of good citizen- 
ship. Mr. Higginson takes radical and well- 
grounded issue with the theory, too preva- 
lent even at the North, that the negro is 
rightly understood only by the classes to 
whom he was formerly in bondage. Even 
a recent biographer of Whittier has said, 
“Of the real negro, his capacities and 
limitations, he had, like his fellows, only 
a dim idea, based largely on theoretical 
speculation.” In Whittier’s case it would 
not te difficult to show the possession of 
a remarkably true insight, even at rather 
long range: his study of the character of 
John Randolph had not been that of per- 
sonal contact, and yet his verses on “Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke” constitute one of the 
most truthful and effective bits of charac- 
ter delineation ever compressed within the 
same space limits by an American writer. 
But, as Mr. Higginson shows, the cause 
of the negro against slavery did not rely 
upon supporters who took their evidence 
at second hand, or based their action on 
abstract speculation. Lundy, Rankin, Gar- 
rison, Birney, Channing, and the Grimkés 
had ample .and long accumulated evidence 
from the sight of their own eyes to sus- 
tain on grounds of fact the theoretical op- 
position to which reason and moral prin- 
ciple had forced them. Tacitus speaks 
somewhere of our increased bitterness 
towards those for whom our enmity has 
no just basis. The slave himself had done 
no harm to these who held him, but, by 
the very fact of holding him thus, the 
owner had done himself harm irreparable 
and beyond description. He had placed 
himself athwart the track of advancing 
moral and industrial civilization. Tihe 
incubus of the system had left him the 
insight to foresee the impending disaster, 
but not the moral energy to make the 
sacrifice by which alone it could be avert- 
ed. Under such circumstances, condemn- 
ed at the bar of civilization for holding 
the negro in bondage, we may allow that 
the holders would have been something 
more than human had they not tried to 
mitigate their own position by persuading 
themselves that the negro was something 
less; but at the same time we cannot al- 
low ourselves to forget that such an at- 
titude of mind inevitably unfits one to be 
an impartial judge of the question at is- 
sue. Mr. Higginson maintains that our 
troubles over the negro are to be put on 
the road towards removal only by full 
recognition of the fact that the negro, 
like the white man, is simply a human 
being, “intensely human” both in his vir- 
tues and in his sins. In his own experi- 
ence at the head of negro troops in the 
civil war, a movement in which he was the 
pioneer, it never occurred to him to treat 
his soldiers or think of them on any other 
basis, and his confidence in their ordinary 
humanity was unswervingly justified by re- 
sults. It would be of untold value to the 
South to-day to read and digest the calm 
and sane counsels of this chapter. 


The chapter on the Cowardice of Culture 
has gained immensely in its power of sug- 
gestion since it was written, now that fear 
of another kind has broken away the bar- 
riers of an exclusive aristocracy, and at one 
stroke converted millions of the uncultured 
masses of Russia into effective units in the 
government of an empire known‘to possess 
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latent possibilities of a wealth ‘and power 
immeasurably beyond what it has yet at- 
tained, even though no slightest part of its 
bureaucratic dreams of external expansion 
should ever be realized. The faith of many 
will be sorely tried by the disorders sure to 
attend the period of readjustment, just as 
the faith of many Northern patriots has 
been tried by the mishaps of our first 
generation of negro citizenship. Our trou- 
bles with the negro have been born of the 
cowardice which would not trust him, which 
has given him not a genuine freedom, but 
a half-freedom ‘tempered by chain-gangs, 
lynching, and the lash.’’ If we are not in a 
position to lend Russia the moral aid which 
she so sorely needs from us to-day, it is 
because we have let the vicissitudes of a 
needless war and of party politics drive us 
into the practical maintenance of the po- 
sition that self-government is not an ultl- 
mate and beneficent principle of political 
philosophy, but merely a convenient instru- 
ment for use in certain high stages of civ- 
ilization, best kept out of reach of the 
weaker races. It should be needless to call 
attention to the fact that, on the theory 
which we are to-day applying to the gov- 
ernment of the Filipinos, the masses of 
Russia ought to be better governed by the 
bureaucracy than by themselves. It will 
be fortunate for the new régime if its more 
liberal leaders imbibe the spirit of our au- 
thor rather than the practice of an admin- 
istration caught in the meshes of a sui- 
cidai expediency. “I take it,"’ Mr. Higgin- 
son says, “‘that there has never been a pe- 
riod in our history since the American na- 
tion was independent when it would not 
have been a calamity to have it controlled 
by its highly educated men alone.” We 
have recently learned from the reminis- 
cences of Andrew D. White what a high 
degree of personal culture some of the lead- 
ing official spirits of reactionary Russia had 
developed; and yet the recent war has 
thrown these same officials upon the screen 
before the eyes of an onlooking world as 
examples of an almost incredible and alto- 
gether disastrous inefficiency. We get, then, 
from Mr. Higginson the doctrine that the 
cure for the troubles of democracy is more 
democracy. 

We have taken up our space with the sug- 
gestions of these two chapters under the 
conviction that they convey important truth 
admirably adapted to present needs. Of the 
twelve chapters unnoticed we shall merely 
say that the reader will find delight and 
profit in them all. We congratulate the 
author on carrying to his eighty-second year 
an intellect the eye of which is not dimmed, 
nor its natural vigor abated. 








Ipewich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
1638 to 1700. By Thomas Franklin Wa- 
ters, President of the Ipswich Historical 
Society. Published by the Society. 1905. 
8vo, pp. 586. 


In one feature, at least, this ample and 
handsomely printed work surpasses any 
other town history that we have ever en- 
countered. We refer to that portion of the 
second half which deals with “Houses and 
Lands,” and which, with the aid of a dia- 
gram, traces the fortunes of each dwell- 
ing and lot of the original settlers nomi- 
natim not only to 1700, but to tiie pres- 
ent day. This enormous labor is fortified 
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by the citation of wills and deeds, and 
the result is a firm base for all future re 
searches. It is supplemented by a sum- 
mary of the names of the settlers from 
1633 to 1649, with the year in which each 
hame first occurs in the town records, and 
by some sample inventories of personal ef- 
fects. Other remarkable lists of the early 
inhabitants have been constructed for the 
chapter entitled “The Body Politic’; and 
show that out of an enrolled male popu- 
lation in 1678 totalling 508, there were 220 
commoners and 125 freemen (17 of these 
not being commoners). The freemen alone 
were entitled to vote for the officers and 
magistrates of the Colony and to speak and 
vote in town meeting; the commoners 
might vote on all questions relating to 
the common lands; the residue, so-called 
Residents, were eligible for jury duty and 
to vote for selectmen. 


“Probably,”’ says Mr. Waters, “there was 
no nation of the Old World where the 
lines of division between the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
the master and the servant, were drawn 
more sharply. The aristocracy of old Ips- 
wich was as definite and as haughty a body, 
it may be, as the aristocracy of London. 
Nevertheless, the test of eligibility to full 
citizenship resided not in gentile birth, or 
in the possession of wealth or learning 
or official station, but in Christian man- 
hood, publicly professed by union with the 
Christian Church. The poorest and most 
ignorant was not debarred from this priv- 
ilege of church membership, and the right 
of franchise followed naturally from this.” 


The Saltonstalls, John Winthrop. jr., 
whose portrait serves for frontispiece, the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers, the Rev. John Norton, Samuel Ap- 
pleton, Anne Bradstreet, and Ezekiel Chee- 
ver, are the more famous names associated 


with the early period of Agawam, or 
Ipswich. Three of these were graduates of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and the 


younger Richard Saltonstall, a man of great 
independence of mind, honored his breeding 
by protesting to the General Court against 
the importation of two kidnapped Guinea 
negroes in 1645, advocating imprisonment 
for the shipmaster and the return of the 
slaves at the public expense. Southerners 
fond of attributing to New Bngland. along 
with the mother country, the imposing of 
the curse of slavery on their section, should 
take notice of this forerunner of Judge 
Sewall with his tract, “The Selling of 
Joseph.” What has the South to show re- 
sembling either? Nathaniel Ward, another 
Emmanuel man, was the town’s leading 
intellect, author and publicist, who n 1641 
drew the first code of the colony, i.s ““Body 
of Liberties,”” with the rights of man for 
its preamble, and whose ‘Simple Cobbier 
of Agawam’ (1646) is one of the New Eng- 
land Puritan classics. Valuable letters of 
Ward's are printed in an appendix 

Mr. Waters’s historical treatment is 
episodical and is very pleasingly mani- 
fested In the opening chapters on the abori- 
gines as described by the first Englishmen 
and on home and dress. These themes 
are invested with a really fresh interest, 
and set forth with noticeable literary skill. 
In an Indian shell-heap supposed traces of 
cannibalism have been found. The town 
checked the cutting down of trees, even on 
private house lots, by the most stringent 
regulations. Ipswich was. by reason of its 
river, a great fishing village, and each 
boat’s crew was entitled to graze one cow 








on the common. While potatoes were n 
eultivated till tobacco began » t 
gz°-own a hundred years before. Ezek 
Cheever, more famous as Boston's schoo! 
master, was called to the head of Ipswich's 
grammar school (meaning then a Latin 
schoo', a feeder to Harvard College) in 1669 
King Philip's war is gone into at length, 
and the letters of Capt. Samuel Appleton, 
who commanded the “confederate army’ of 
“the United Colonies,"’ are valuable for the 
light they throw on the friction resulting 
from this small beginning of a larger fu 
sion. Towards Andros the town 
posed to be compliant, though it resisted 
his Tax Act till forced to submit. It 
spared Salem's witchcraft delirium, and the 
victims in Ipswich were few. 

Much remains to be said or sayable, but 
we must stay our hand. Mr. Waters's work 
which we hope he will follow up for late: 
times, as he half promises, takes its place 
in the front rank of its class, 
hardly be praised too highly for diligent re 
search, candor, taste, style and construction 
Except for a little wabbling in spelling the 
name of the historian Palfrey, the printer 
has performed his part very commendably. 
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The Political History of England. By WwW. 
Hunt and R. L. Poole. Vol. X. From the 
Accession of George III. to the Close of 
Pitt's First Administration. By W. Hunt 


Longmans, Green & Co. 1905. 

The example set by Lord Acton with the 
Cambridge Modern History has inspired a 
group of Oxford scholarsto emulation. With 
the assistance of Dr. Hodgkin, Professor 
Adams of Yale, and Professor Pollard of 
London, and under the very competent joint 
leadership of the editor of the English His- 
torical Review and of the president of the 
Royal Historical Society, they propose to 
cover the political history of England from 
the earliest times to the present in twelve 
volumes. The inherent defects of coépera 
tive historical writing have been too fre- 
quently reiterated to require restatement 
here, but it may be said at once that the 
present undertaking is a great improvement 
on the Cambridge Modern History in this 
respect, that each volume is the work of one 
author instead of a patchwork of historical! 
snippets by a number of authors. It may 
further be said that there is a distinct need 
for a comprehensive political history of 
England, condensing into a convenient form 
the results of the very active scholarship of 
the present day. In the accomplishment of 
the latter purpose, however, the general 
reader might well expect to find contro- 
yersial questions treated in as definite and 
thorough a manner as possible. In the vol- 
ume now published there are several ques- 
tions of the sort dealt with, notably two to 
be hereafter mentioned, It cannot be said 
that the reader is left with the impression 
that he has been presented with a thorough 
and authoritative judgment in either case. 

This volume. the first to appear, but 
the tenth in number, is by the Rev. W!!- 
lem Hunt, and embraces the reign of 
George Ill. down to the year 1801. On the 
whole 1» may be said that the work is 
solidly and satisfactorily done, although 
a period conteining two great revolutions 
was perhaps not that best adapted to the 
author's talent. Mr. Hunt is as conserva- 
t've in his politics as he is in his scholar- 
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which, perhaps, is not an equal merit. 
from Sir George 
the question of 
American independence, and his hero, if 
he has one, is George III. There is some- 
thing to be sald for this position; and even 
who will not agree it may serve 
as a useful corrective. tut, all allowance 
made, it is clear that Mr. Hunt lacks the 
treadth of vision, the catholicity of mind, 
which a with its in 
exaggerations judged. 


ship 
H is 


Trevelyan’s 


removed 
outlook on 


far 


for those 


without revolution, 


¢vitable cannot be 


Thus, we find him within a few pages de- 
scribing Chatham's rhetoric as “sublime,” 
ond the Declaration of Independence as 
“crude”; the epithets might perfectly well 


though with no better justi- 
same with the French 
Hunt it is still a “by- 


be rever sed, 
is the 
Mr 


fication It 
Revolution; to 


vord.” The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man he takes pains to describe as 
“flatulent’’; is it possible that Mr. Hunt 
has not read over this much and un- 
jistly abused charter of liberty? He would 
be surprised to find that, making excep- 


tion of a question of legal procedure speci- 


fled in clause 9, it does not require a 
word changed to fit the political conditions 
that France has attained under the Third 
Fepublic. The fact is, that Mr. Hunt suf- 


fers from a constitutional incapacity which 
takes him unable to deal with such ques- 
tions on a broad enough basis. 

In other respects there is little fault to 
find with work. It is packed as full 
of fact as his space will permit, and it is 
that his knowledge or judgment 
to err. His description of Genera) 
Howe as “incompetent” is, however, not 
justifiable. At page 121, Lady Sarah Gordon- 
Lennox, whom George III. for a time want- 
ed to marry, is described as the cousin of 
Charles James Fox; she was infact hisaunt. 
Franciscans (p. 35), for the believers in Sir 
Philip Franec!s as Junius, is a com- 
mendable use of a term which is more prop- 
erly associated with St. Francis and even, 
at a pinch, with the Hell Fire Club. On the 
identity of Junius, Mr. Hunt does not, 
might be expected to, give us an authorita- 
summing up. the sub- 
in a few words, and with a statement 
to the effect that the authorship of Sir 
Philip Francis is generally unquestioned. 
That is golng too far; it was certainly not 
opinion of the late Mr. Fraser Rae. An- 
highly controversial question is also 
dealt with insufficiently, that of Nelson's 
conduct at Naples in 1799. In this matter 
Mr. Hunt, with an evident desire to be fair, 
further in of Nelson than 
English but he does not 
show a firm grasp of the crucial points in 


his 


not often 


appears 


not 


as he 
tive He dismisses 


ject 


the 


other 


goes criticism 


mo historians, 


the evidence, and he misses Mr. Badham's 
works in his authorities. 
On the whole, however, these are minor 


defects In a very useful book, in which the 
volume of infor- 
mation, and the continulty of narrative are 
good. Mr. Hunt shows these qualities at 
thelr his remarkably 
“Socialand Economic Progress.’ 


sense of proportion, the 


best In condensed 


chapter on 


Philipp! With 170 illus- 
trations. Translated from the German by 
P. G. Konody. (Famous Art Cities, No. 
IV.) Charles Scribner's Sons. 1905. 


The who previously 


Florence. By A 


modern traveller 


prepares himself for seeing Itallan cities 
by an attentive study of monographs and 





illustrated guide-books, must resign him- 
self to eliminate surprise from his pleas- 
urable sensations; on the other hand, he can, 
by knowing the architectural structure of 
the principal monuments, the outlines of 
sculpture .and paintings, devote his time 
more efficiently to what interests h'm most. 
Philippi’s ‘Florence’ will be found equally 
useful for study beforehand and for an 
aide-mémoire. Its lightness makes it es- 
pecially easy to carry about. 

In commendably brief space the author 
gives us a comprehensive survey of Floren- 
tine history, the part played by all its 
leading citizens both in politics, literature, 
and art, the origin of all its important 
buildings, with extensive architectural notes 
about them and excellent illustrations of 
its churches, palaces, groups of sculpture, 
altar-pieces, and noteworthy de- 
tails. It is in the lives of Florentine paint- 
ers and the descriptions of their principal 
works that Philippi is least instructive. 
His digressions into art criticism are too 
palpably futile. For instance, with regard 
to Botticelli, although he is accorded a 
prominent rank among painters, we read 
that, while a brilliant designer, his drawing 
nor his vision pictorial, 
nor is he a_ colorist. Moreover, he 
did not attempt to make the objects he 
painted appear “plastic and round,”’ nor to 
make space recede, nor was he interested 
in the landscape behind his figures—all 
singular accusations, which prove that 
Philippi does not recognize style’in draw- 
ing, or know the first principles of deco- 
rative art, nor has he observed the won- 
derful space and breadth in the landscape 


frescoes, 


is not correct, 


of winding-river background to “The An- 
nunciation”’ in the Uffizi, which is not 
among his illustrations of Botticelli’s 


works. He goes on to say: “In spite of 
these imperfections, he impressed his con- 
temporaries, and has now become the pet 
of a public that would not think any less 
of him if one were to say that he was 
really no painter, but a draughtsman and 
illuminator: the more wonderful, the great- 
er, they would say, his art." Philippi 
carps also at what he calls the restlessness 
of Botticelli—in other words, his faculty 
for dramatic expression. In the movement 
of his figures he esteems Ghirlandajo as 
far the greater artist and painter of the 
two. These individual appreciations are in 
no wise helpful to any one. In treating of 
Raphael, we are bade base our judgment of 
his skill as a portrait painter on his paint- 
ings of Angelo and Maddaleno Doni in the 
Pitt! Gallery. Yet further on we are told 
they they are not attributed to that master. 

The book ‘suffers from being crudely 
translated from the German. 


Essays. By Robert, Marquess of Salis- 
bury. Vol. L, Biographical. Vol. IL, 
Foreign Politics. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1905. 

“The essays in these volumes,” says a 
prefatory note, “were among the articles 
contributed. by Lord Salisbury to the 
Quarterly Review in the years 1861 to 1864, 
when the author was Conservative Mem- 
ber for Stamford, and before he had been 
in office.” We may add a further word of 
explanation, in stating that, with the ex- 
ception of two long articles on Stanhope’s 
‘Pitt,’ both volumes are occupled with pa- 





pers on diplomatic subjects. The review 
of Castlereagh’s career does, indeed, em- 
brace a certain amount of biographical 
comment, but the author’s main concern is 
to estimate the services of a minister who 
did his most important work at the For- 
eign Office. The other three essays deal 
with “Poland,” “The Danish Duchies,” and 
“Foreign Policy.” Throughout, Lord Salis- 
bury is writing as a champion of Tory 
principles and Tory leaders. Even his es- 
say on “Foreign Policy’’ is less a state- 
ment of the leading ideas which should de- 
termine national action than a sharp criti- 
cism of Lord John Russell. 

The love of sarcasm and epigram which 
marked Lord Salisbury’s speeches, and even 
his State papers, is abundantly illustrated 
in the course of these essays. Lord 
Castlereagh, for example, was cold and 
impassive, but Salisbury could not dismiss 
this side of his character without bringing 
in a dig at the Whigs. 

“He had his own notions of what good 
there was to be done, and what was the 
best way of doing it; and neither contra- 
diction at home nor coaxing abroad ever 
moved him a hair’s-breadth from his own 
particular point of view. But they were 
such unpoetical, unromanatic ‘notions that 
no one could, by any stretch of language, 
dignify them as ‘a cause.’ ”’ 


This allusion to “causes” furnishes an 
excellent opportunity for a side-glance at 
the sentimentalism of those who had learn- 
ed their political alphabet in the school of 
Fox: 

“He might have maintained his policy 
with impunity if in his speeches he would 
have done readier homage to the Liberal 
catch-words of the day. If he had only 
constructed a few brilliant periods about 
nationality or freedom, or given a little 
wordy sympathy to Greece, or Naples, or 
Spain, or the South American republics, 
the world would have heard much less of 
the horrors of his policy. 


There are so many thrusts of this kind at 
political opponents that one must find in 
them a salient characteristic of Salisbury’s 
literary style. .On the whole, the most de- 
termined onslaught of the two volumes is 
the diatribe against Fox. Lord Salisbury, 
in casting about for reasons which will ex- 
plain Pitt’s long retention of power, finds 
the most important of all in the low charac- 
ter of his opponents. “There have been 
many statesmen with worse characters than 
Fox; there may have been some as pure as 
Pitt. But the extremes have never been 
contrasted with each other as they were in 
that generation. There never was a time 
when the reputation of one rival stood so 
high, while that of the other stood so low.” 
The political canonization of Fox is, in 
Lord Salisbury’s eyes, to be equalled only 
by the hagiological masterpieces of the 
Acta Sanctorum. ‘The intrigues of a rest- 
less ambition that never knew scruple or 
worried itself about principle, have been 
converted into the struggle of a second 
Hampden against a Court conspiracy for 
enslaving England. The phrases struck out 
in the heat of debate, or selected at random 
as the readiest missiles to filng at an adver- 
sary’s head, have been cited as the pro- 
found maxims of a political philosopher.” 
Lord Salisbury is willing to admit the fact 
of Fox's wonderful fascination, but, in 
praising Pitt, he uses his strongest colors to 
bring out the contrast between purity of 
conduct and gross irregularity, between the 
noblest patriotism and the self-seeking lit- 
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tleness of party politics. Salisbury learned 
to be a hard hitter before ever he entered a 
ministry. 

Of the two studies in biography, that on 
Castlereagh is likely to prove the more in- 
teresting and valuable. Concerning Pitt, 
nothing is said which has not often been 
said before by his fervent admirers. Casile- 
reagh, from having had few intimate friends 
and no picturesque qualities, becomes in 
most historical works a mere lay figure 
without flesh-and-blood associations of any 
kind. Lord Salisbury, though not until forty 
years after his death, rendered a real ser- 
vice to his reputation by dwelling upon his 
deep sense of public duty, and interpreting 
his policy with sympathetic touch. For the 
rest, this collection of articles from the 
Quarterly is remarkable chiefly for its at- 
tack upon German policy in the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair and its somewhat unusua) 
attitude toward the Polish question. 

Bismarck, who was not good at forgiving 
old enemies unless they had come to their 
knees, never liked Salisbury, and even 
fastened upon him a highly uncomplimen- 
tary phrase. Why the Chancellor cared so 
little for the colleague who accompanied 
Disraeli to the Berlin Congress may per- 
haps be seen from a perusal of Salisbury’s 
essay on the Danish Duchies. This criti- 
cism of Lord John’s refusal to draw the 
sword was doubtless a party pamphlet, but 
it was something more. It would easily 
have been possible to castigate the Whigs 
without writing thus: 

“The care with which the Germans have 
selected the weakest State upon their fron- 
tier for the exhibition of their irrepressi- 
ble patriotism, shows of what metal it is 
made. The magnificent sentiments they are 
parading, the exhortations to courage, the 
appeal to the German honor, would be in 
place if they were undertaking to free 
Alsace from France, or Livonia from Rus- 
sia. Their zeal for German nationality, if 
it appears to us hot, is at least invaria- 
bly safe. Once convince them that the raid 
on Denmark is not safe, and the excitement 
will subside with a marvellous rapidity.” 

Gibes of this kind do not make for the 
harmony of States or the good will of in- 
dividual politicians, even in days when the 
immediate crisis is past. 

The article on “Poland’’ seems to us by 
far the most striking of the whole series, 
for in it Salisbury attempted a very un- 
usual feat. With talk about the “crime” of 
partitioning Poland he had no patience 
whatever, but he did find ground to cen- 
sure in the strongest terms the misgovern- 
ment of Poland by the Russians; 1815 and 
not 1773 is for him the critical date in Pol- 
ish annals. “As a nation the Poles had fall- 
en by the justest retribution that was ever 
meted out to a foreign policy of incessant 
aggression, and an oppressive and barbar- 
ous domestic rule. But they had not lost 
their rights as men. They had a right to 
good government, and, at least, to some 
portion of the freedom they had lost.” 
In other words, Salisbury found an op- 
portunity for denouncing Russia without 
uttering a syllable in praise of the ancient 
Polish polity which had perished during 
the period of the Partition treaties. The 
least sentimental of all men and a lover 
of paradox, this method of approaching the 
Polish question must have given him dis- 
tinct Intellectual amusement. 

Regarded merely as historical studies, 
the contributions which Lord Salisbury 
made to the Quarterly Review are not im- 





portant. They attest a considerable range 
of reading in political history, but most of 
the facts employed seem to have been 
swept together for the occasion, while the 
spirit of the true historian is abundantly 
wanting. Thanks, however, to their trench- 
ant style and their author’s subsequent 
part in foreign politics, they are worth re- 
printing. 
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Boissier, Gaston. La Conjuration de Catilina, 
Paris: Hachette & Cle. 

Boulton, William B. Sir Joshua Keynolds, Dutton, 
S45 net 

Boyesen, Bayard. The Marsh. Boston: Richard G 
Badger $1 

Braguon, Ollie Hurd. Pup: The Autobiography of 
a Greyhound Boston Hy Caldwell Co 1.50, 








Brookfield, Charles a Fann Mrs. Brooktield 
and her Circle. 2 vols. Seribners. 7 net 
trown, William Garrott. The Life of Oliver Ells 
worth Macmillan Co. $2 ne 


Buley, E. ©. Australian Life in Town and Coun- 
try Putnams. $1.20 net 

Burdick, Lewis Daytona The Hand. Oxford, N. 
Y.: The Irving Co. 

Carman, Bliss. The Poetry of Life. Boston: L. 
Cc. Page & Co. 

Oarpenter, J. Estlin. James Martineau: | aeoogian 
and Teacher Boston: American Unttartan Asso 
elation. 2.00 net 

Cary, Elizabeth Lautber. The Novela of Heary 
James. Putnams. $1.25. 

Child Characters from Dickens. Retold for children 
by L. L. Weedon Dutton. $2.50 

Clarke, Sir Andrew, Life of. Edited by R. H 
Vetch. Dutton, $4 net. 

Clifford, Mollie Lee. Yoppy: The Autobiography 
of a Monkey. Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co. 1.50 

Collyer, Robert. Augustus Conant. Boston: Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association ») cents nef. 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications of 
the. Vol. Il Boston: Published by the Societr. 

Crane, Edward A Memoirs of Dr Thomas W. 
Evans. Appleton, $3 net 

Crothers, Samuel MeCherd. The Pardoner's Wallet. 
$1.25 net The Endless Life. 75 cents net. 
Boston: Floughton, Mifflin & Co. 

Dodge. He “7. Nehemiah. Christus Victor. Tut- 
nams. $1.25 

Drew, Anna Atwood The Karls of Karltonville. 
toston: James H. Earle & Co. $1.25. 

Duden, F, Homes. Gregory the Great: His Place 
in History and Thought 2 vols. Longmans, 
$10 net, 

Early Western Travels Edited by Reuhen G. 
Thwaites, Vol. XX Part If. of Gregg’s Com- 
merce of the Prairies. Cleveland: Arthur H. 
Clark Co 

Ellis, Edward 8 Deerfoot in the Mountains. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co . 

Evans, Anna ID. It Beats the Shakers. Everett & 
Francis. $1 

Pen. Frank Andrews. Blazed Trails. Grannis 
*ress. 

Fleming, Walter L. Civil War and Becsastrection 
in Alabama. Macmillan Co. $5 net 

Farrington, Frank. The Vagabond Book. Deposit, 
N. Y.: The Outing Publishing Co. 

Fontaine, C. Choses de France. William it. Jen- 
kins. 75 cents. 

Fowler, Nathaniel C., jr. Gumption. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Writings of. Edited by Al- 
bert H. Smyth. Vol. I. Macmillan Co. $3. 

Fraser, John Foster. Canada as It Is. Cassell. 

From Servitude to Service Boston: American 
Unitarian Association $1.10 net. 
jardiner, Asa Bird. The Order of the Cincinnati 
in France. Rhode Island Society of the Cincin- 


nati. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. peanted by Martin W. 
Sampson. Macmillan. 25 

Gates, Errett. The Seaatgeee of. c “hrist. The Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1 at 

George, Henry, jr. 
millan Co. $1.50 oa. 

Gibson, Charles. Among French Inns. Boston: 
L. ©. Page & Co. $1.0 

Gleason, Clarence W. Greek Prose Composition. 
American Book Co 

Goschen, Viscount. Essays and Addresses on Eco- 
nomic Questions. Longmans. 

Gray, B. Kirkman. A History of ghneltsn Philan- 
thropy. London: P. 8. King & 

Greene, M. Louise. The pC of Religious 
Liberty in Connecticut. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flln & Co. $2 net. 

Grifith, Frank Carlos The Man from Maine. 
Reeton: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 

Hall, Jennie. Mon of O16 Greece. Boston: Little, 


Brown Co. § 

Hall, William. ‘Isbles and Constants to Four Fig- 
ures. Maemillan Co 

Hamilton, W. T. My Sty Years “ the Plains. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Hanotanx, Gabriel. Contemporary France. Vol. 
Il, Putnams. §3.75. 


Menace of Privilege. Mac- 





Wasstant, Edith Ogden. The Moon Princess. Chi 
: A. CG McClurg & Oo. $1.25 net 
Hart, Jerome. A Levantine Log- Book Longmans 


Det. 
Hatch, Ernest F. G Far Eastern Impressions 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co 
Herford, Brooke. Butychus and his Kel stions, Box 
ton: American Unaltarian Associatior 7o cents 


net 
Herford, Oliver The Fairy Grandmotber.tn- Law 
Scribners. §1 net 


Hervic Komances of Lrelaud Translated by A 
H. Leahy Vol, I London: David Nutt 

Rewlett, Maurice. Complete Works. Vol. Il. The 
Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay Vol 


ae Little Novels of lLtaly Macwillat $3 
each 
Holbrook, Florence. Northland Heroes Boston 
loughton, Miffiln & Uo 35 cents net 

a. Oliver Wendell. The One-Hoss Shay. Boe 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

Hopekirk, Helen Seventy Scottish Songs Ros- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co $1.50 

Houseboats and Houseboating. Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co $3 net 

Howes, Edwin A., jr rhe American Law relat 
ing to Income and Principal. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Ce. 

Hughes, Rupert. Zal Century Co. $1.50 

Hume, Martin. The Wives of Henry the Eight! 
McClure, Phillips & Co 

Ingoldsby Legends, The Henry Frowde 

Innes, Arthur D England under the Tudors 
Putnams. $3 net 

Jackson, E. L. St. Helena Thomas Wh ttaker 


$3 pat 
Jacobs, W. W. Captains All Scrituers. $1.50 
Je fferson, Joseph Immortality Akron, O.: The 


Saalfield Pub. Co 1. 

Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. XI 
nalls Co. 

Johnson, William Henry. French Pathfinders in 
North America. Boston: Little, Brown & Cx 

Johnson, William Henry Sir Galahad of New 
France, Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co 

Johnston, Alexander. American Political History 
Vol. L. Putnams. §2 net 

Jones, Henry Arthur. Whitewashing Julia Mac 
millan Co. 75 cents 

Kildare, Owen The Wisdom of the Simple 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 

Konkle, burton Alva The Life and Speeches of 
Thomas Williams. Philadelphia: Campion & Cx 
2 vole. §6 net. 

Koenig. X. Bible History McClure, Phillips & 
Oo 


Funk & Wag 


Lang, Andrew. Oxford. New ed. Philade)phia: 
Lippincott 

Laughlin, Clara E When Joy Begins, Fleming 
H. Revell Co. SO cents 

Laughlin, Julian The History of Civilization. 
Published by the Author. 

Leonard, Mary Hall. My Lady of the Search 
Light. The Grafton Press 75 cents 

Le Quex, William. The Czar'sa Spy The “mart 
Set Pub. Co. 50 cents 

LeRoy, James A. Philippine Life in Town and 
Country. Putnams $1.20 net 

Lewis and Clark Expedition. Edited by Reuben G 
Thwaites. Vol, VIL, Dodd, Mead & Co 

Lincoln, Jeanle Gould A Javelin of Fate hee 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Lippincott’s New Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by Angelo and Louls Heilprin 
Pr —% ts A L qlee’, 

Lacas, E. Afe of Charles Lamb. 2 vols 
Putnams. 96. net. 

Macleod, Mary. The Shakespeare Story Book. A 
S. Barnes & Co 

Marshall, Archibald. The House of Merrilees, Bos- 
ton: Herbert B. Turner & Co. 

Mathews, Robert Valentine, Child of the Stars 
Edwin C. Hill Oo. 

May, Florence. The Life of Johannes Brahms. 2 
vole. Longmans, $7 

McCutcheon, John T. The Mysterious Stranger, 
and Other Cartoons. McClure, Phillips & Co 
McFadyen, John Edgar Introduction to the Old 
Testament. A. C. Armatrong & Son. $1.75 

Mead, Charles Marsh. Irenic Theology. Putaams, 

5 


$1.50. 

Medlycott, A. F. India and the Apostle Thomas. 
London: David Nutt. 

Memorable Passages from the Bible. Selected and 
edited by Fred N. Scott. Macmillan Co. 2c 
Mexico: Its Social Evolution. By various authors. 

8 vole. Mexico: J. Balleacii & Co 

Miles, Eustace. Cassell's Physical Educator. Cas 
sell & Co 

Minnich, Michael Reed. A Memoir of the First 
Treasurer of the United States. Philadelphia 
Mitton, G. FE. Jane Austen and ber Times. Put 
names 5 

Mumford, Ethel Watts, and Others. The Com 
nlete Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom. San 

rancisco: Paul Elder & Co 

Miller, Max. Life and Religion. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50 net. 

Mumford, Ethel Watts. Joke Book Note Book 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co, 

Myrick, Herbert. The Promise of Life. Orange 
Judd Co, 

Myths that Every Child Should Know, Edited 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. Doubleday, Page & Co 
®) cents net. 

Napoleon’ M Notes on English Histor s ited by 
Henry petemse Hall. Dutton. $4 ne 

New York Stock Exchange, The. Edited by Fa 
mund Clarence Stedman. Vol. I. Stock Exchange 
Historical Co. 

Normandy: The Scenery and Romance of It* An 
clent Towns. Depicted by Gordon Home. Dutton 

Noyes, 4 The Casentina and its Story. Dur 
ton 


“Book. The. Edited by Clifton 

Jobnason Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75 

Oxford Pngtish Dictionary. Vol. VII. Pennage 
Pfennig He my Frowde. 

Painter, F ’ Great Pedagogical Heeay« 
American Rock Ke 

Farnell, L. R. The Evolution of Religion. Put 
fame. £1.50 ‘ 

Parry, Eliwood Comiy. Friedrich Schiller in Amer- 
ton Philadelphia 

* es “15 rd. Songs by the Seiges Bos- 

: Richard G. Badger $&! 
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Phelps, Albert. Louisiana. 
Milftin & Co. $1.10 
Presbyterian Movement in 
Elizabeth, The Edited 
London: Royal Historical 
Pollard. A. F. Heary VIIl. 
. the British 


Boston: 
the Reign 
y Roland 
Society 
Longmans 
Academy, 


ef Queen 
Ga Uther. 


$2.00 net. 
1¥03-1904 
Henry P 
ta » W Dead, and 

its Author The 
Richardson, Charles F 

nate $1.25 net 
Robique, Marie M 

linm R. Jenkins 
Rose, J. Holland. 


The Bivouac 
Grafton Press $1 
The Choice of Books 


of the 
Put- 
Wwil- 
Eu 


Historiettes et Poésies 
© cents 

The Development of the 
ropean Nations Vol. I Putnams 2m 
Rosegger, Peter. I. N. R. L: A Prisoner's Story 
of the Cross. McClure. Phillipa & Co 


tumbold, Horace. Final Recollections of a Diplo 
matist Longmans. $5 

Rutherford, BE. Radilo-Activity Macmillan Co. 

ityan, Thomas Curran Finite and Infinite. Phila 
lelphia: Lippincott 

Saltus, Edgar. The Perfume of Eros. A. Wessels 
Oo. $1.25 

Schippel, Max Amerika und die Handelevertragpo- 
Littk Berlin 

Schnabel, Carl Handbook of Metallurgy Trans 
lated by Henry Louls Vol Macmillan Co 
$6.50 

Sedewick, Henry Dwight A Short History of 
Italy Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co. §2 net. 


Authorities unite in praising Lankesert's 
suthoritative yet popular work, EX TINCT 
ANIMALS. The N. Y. Sun says: “‘A 
charming book ; showing that the 
greatest learning can be combined with the 
utmost simplic ity of expression . a 
book of intense interest the pic- 
tures are skillfully arranged to elucidate the 
text The N. Y Tribune: ‘* Exceed- 
ingiy interesting popular rather 
than technical should prove a pow- 
erful incentive to natural history study 
opens up a world of new interest 
Outlook 
terest of adult as well as youth- 
ful minds in a fascinating branch 


Che 


of study."' $1.75 net (by mail 
$1.95) Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 29 W. 23d St., New York. 








A RARE BOOK OF HUMOR 


EUTYCHUS 


By BROOKE HERFORD 


A delightfully witty commentary 
on the foibles and minor weak- 
nesses of human nature by a 
keen observer and charmingly 
droll writer. The title sounds 
serious —hence the amusing sur 
prise at the contents. 





70 cents net; 75 cents by mail 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON 














THE MOSHER BOOKS 


@ The new catalogue for 1905 revised 
and enlarged in /orma’,printed in red 
and black, 64 pages. Free on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Broot4, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper. Dick. 
ens, Dumas, De Fo, Elfot, ‘lelding, Gibbon, 
Guise, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe. 
Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, Shakespeare 
Thackeray, Tolatot 


Send for Dese 











iplive Booklet, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. New York 


**Well adapted to arouse the in- | 


Houghton, ] Seligman, Edwin Py A. 








‘Lhe Nation. 


Principles of Economics. 


$2.25 


Longmans. 


-_— ag Neddy: The Autobiography of a 
ronkey,. 1.50, 
oes Melvin L. The Japetery of June 13th. 


. $1. 
Nathaniel oats. 


Shaler, Man and the Earth. 
| Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.54 

Shepheard-Walwyn, H. Ww. The Lay of the Wee 
Brown bg ren. Longmans. $1. 

Shirazi, M. Life of Omar Al-Khayy4émi. 
cy . C. MeClurg & Co. 

Shute Henry A. Real ys. G. W. Dillingham 
Co 

Smiles,” as Autoblography of. Edited by 


Dutton. $4 net. 

Spalding, Elizabeth H., and Frank R. Moore. The 
Language-Speller. Part Il, Macmillan Co. 30c. 

Squires, Grace. Little Mildred’s Secret. Boston: 
1. M. Caldwell Co. 

Stanton, G. Smith. Where the Sporteman Loves to 
= J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 

Stead, Alfred. Great Japan. John Lane Co 

Stevens, Frank. Adventures in Pondland. 
eago: A, C. MeClhurg & Co. 


Thomas Mackay. 


Chi- 


Stevenson's Across the Plains.—Amateur Emigrant | White, 
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St. Jobp J. Allen. zee Fece in the Pool. Chi- 
cago: A. ©. McClurg & Co. 


Stur Russell. Aqgecsiation of Pictures. 
er & Taylor Fo $1 


Ba 

Suyematsu, Baron. The Risen San. Dutton. $83 
net. 

Symons, hoteee. Spiritual Adventures. Dutton. 
$2.50 ne 


Tarr ay ‘McMurry. Geography of Science. Mac- 


millan Oo. 60 cents. 
Titchener, Edward Bradford. Experimental Psy- 
Vol. Il. i, —-- Co. $1.40. 
Townshend, R. B., and Dorothea. The Bride of a 


Day. London: George Allen. 

Trevelyan, George Otto. Interludes in Verse and 
*rose. Macmillan Co. §2. 

Vedder, Henry C Balthasar Hiibmaler. Putnams. 
$1.35 net. 

Wagner, Charles. = Gospel of Life. McClure, 


Phillips & Co. $1 
Wallace, De xter. The ‘Blood of the Prophets. Chi- 


eago: Rooks Press 

Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration and Wasbing- 
ton’s Farewell —. Edited by A. J. George. 
eat 


Beston: Db. C. Co. 
The Peace Conference. Boston: 


We 
Richard G. Badger. 





and the Silverado Squatters.—Ebb-Tide.—Merry | e . 
Men and Dr. Jeykll. Seribners. $1 each. Wishart, Alfred Wesley. Prima Facts in Ke- 
Stevenson's Child's Garden of Verses. Boston: | ligious Thought. The University of Chicago 
Herbert B. Turner & Co. Press. 75 cents net. 
Stickney, Trumball, The Poems of. Boston: | Woodberry. George Edward. Swinburne. McClure, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. | Phillips & Co. 
THE CHOICE ener 
OF BOOKS mote sp 
BOOKS 
By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON 


l’vofessor of English in » Paaae 
College; author “A 
History of _ 
Literature,’’ ete. 


To which has been added 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LIBRARIES 


Selected Lists of Books of Reference, 
History, Biography, and Literature 
with the best current editions, 
notes, and the prices given 
Crown, §&vo, 


New and revised edition 


net $1.25: 


The design of the work Is to give,in the 
lainest and most practical form, a complete 
ly of suggestions concerning the right use 
of books, from the smallest private to the 
largest public library, and the development 
of all literary taste from childhood to age. 
Since its first appearance in 1881, the book 
has circulated very widely in America and 
England, and has n translated into Rus- 
sian. More than 100,000 copies have been sold 
to the present time. 


G. P.Putnam’s Sons, 234-22." 











George Edward 
Woodberry 


ht essays on race power in jo 

0 writer of recent yea .. bas 
& more telling 8 oe of “old pacer, en 
new science. Nation. Clot 
paid, 27.90; net, jam 20. 


SWINBURNE 


From the Contemporary Men of Letters 
Series, (loth, Postpaid, & cents; net, 75 cents. 


G. Lowes Dickinson 


Author of “ Letters from a Chinese 
Official.” 


AMODERN SYMPOSIUM 
“A masterful discussion of social deals. . . 
one of the really notable new books.” 

pela Republican. “A royal treat.” 
Lake Tribune. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.07 
net, $1.0". 


THE GREEK VIEW OF 
LIFE 


An interpretation of Greek life as expressed 
in Greek literature 
Cloth. Post vaid_ 1.07; net, $1.00 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 
#4 EAST 23D ST., N. Y. 





Books, de /uxe publications, 
brochures, and commemora- } 
tive volumes designed, illus- ]) 
trated and manufactured for | 
publishers, authors,societies, 
and institutions. 


apocintepente may be made, or questions 
of manufacture may be discussed by letter 


F.D.NICHOLS COMPANY | 
31 Union Square, New York 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


SHAKESPEARE 


First Follo Edition 














Edited by Porter-Clarke, Printed by ge i 


“Midsummer N 


VOLUMES NOW KEADY ht's 
Lost,” “Comedie of Er- 


Dreame,” “Love's Labour's 
rors,” “Merchant of Venice,” * Vachet h.” “Juallus 
Cwear,” “Hamlet,” “King Lear.” Price, In cloth, 75 
cents per volume; limp leatner, $1.00 volume, 
postpald 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 

















William R. Jenkins 


8651 & 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St., N. Y.). 
No Branch Stores 


a 
A List of 


French Books 





Choice 


French 
Calendars 


for 1906 
With daily quota- suitable for Holiday Gifts 
tions from the best J will be sent free when re- 


Prenchauthors*T quested; also complete 
hoc. 75c., $1 00" | catalogues of all French 
$1.25, anit $10 
each, postpaid. 


Books if desired. 

















Handy Volume Classics 


— ay cee and, cofeate ove ever a 
vola., size. prices, cl per . 
limp leather fac. per vol. (8) to 
Be : gi —« 








THE LEADING FALL BOOK 


RED FOX: RED FOX: 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of “The Heart of the priest Wood,” 
“The Kindred of the W 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Thomas Y.Crowell aaa NewYork 
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The Nation. 
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Educational. 


Massacuvserts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the oy 
. M. BrerLow. 





DEFICIENT CHILDREN, 


Means and Methods of Treatment to 
Suit Varied Conditions and 
Circumstances. 

The most efficient treatment for children 
who are mentally backward or deficient is that 
which is given at the Bancroft-Cox Training 
School, Haddonfield, N.*J. Remarkable re- 
sults have been attained here in cases that 

appeared hopeless. 
hen conditions make it impossible or un- 
desirable that the child be sent frum home, a 
trained teacher can be detailed from the schoo! 


and apply at your home the system of treat- f 


ment followed at this institution. 

Another plan by which any deficient child 
may be properly trained and benefited is 
through the Corresponding Course of Instruc- 
tion conducted by the Bancroft Training 
School This course, by a system of instruction 
fitted to individual cases, qualifies a mother or 
other person in the home to teach and train a 
child according to the principles that have ac- 
complished such beneficial results at the school. 

A book giving a general outline for the treat - 
ment of backward and deficient children in 
the home will be sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
This book is, of course, general in its applica- 
tion and not specific, as is the regular instruc- 
tion couree. ull details of the Correspon- 
dence Course and illustrated circular describ. 
ing the work of the resident school and special 
teachers, can be had upon request addressed 
to Miss Margaret Bancroft, Principal. 


ROCK RIDCE er pn 


Por Boys. Location high and d Le vratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arta. rong teachers. . ‘rnest boys. t 





new gymnasium with swimming pool. | ts for Colle 
Scientific School and business. [lica-rated pampbiet 
sent free. Please address 


Dr. G. R. WHITE Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





School Agenctes. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave , Washington; 

155 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bid. Bitnacapotics 

533 Cooper Bldg., Denver; 80 Third 8t., Portiand: 203 

Mich. Bivd., Chir “AZO; 325 Stimson Block, os Angele 8; 

Hyde Block. Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teach- 
ers in obtaining positions. 
HaRLan P. Frencn, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN'S Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
Tel. 6129 LSth. 
Joun C, ROCKWELL, Magr., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. C. 


A Graded Course of Moral 
Education for the Young 


In Four Volumes 


By WALTER L. SHELDON 


Absolutely undenominational on subjects per- 
taining to religion—for use in the home, week- 
day schooland Sunday-school, Vol. I. ‘Old Testa- 
ment Bible Stories for the Young" (warmly com- 

ed by clergymen of many denominations). 
. Il, “Lessons in the Study of Habits,’’ Vol. 
nt “Duties in the Home and‘ the Family." Vol. 
IV. Bn and the tute 3 0 Citizen” (this 














volume warm ray oe Sy Franklin H. 
ae of Co ‘Columbia Unive Univ 

on ee ot 1.00 
volume Oy Mrs. Men RU NOONAN C # Punii- 


mmittee, Ethical pay Rooms, M Museum 
of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo money will be 
refunded if books are fourd ’ 








Financial. 
LETTERS make cab! fvtranet -_ oney one 
ble ere ie 
OF sllection ns wig ey cea 4 
10) an 
CREDIT Bap ad Credits avatiabie in parte a 
ow le 


International Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW TORK. 








PETERKINS. The Story 


W. B. Rands. 


POPULAR JUVENILES 


of a Dog. 
Translated from the German of an Schubin by Mrs. John Lane 
A yy on oben . Cottington Taylor and Donald Maxwel! 

’S For a Baby in a Garden. |); 


~, 
A YEAR 
CSS w. lb Robertson. 
| if Illustrated by the author. Sq. @vo, $1.00 net, postage 10 cts 


\ LILLIPUT REVELS an 
Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 

by Griselda Wedderburn. 
THE WALTER CRANE PICTURE BOOKS. 410, $1.25 each 


12mo, $1.50 net, 


postage 10 cents 
With 


INNOCENTS’ ISLAND. /}) 


Illustrated 
12mo. $1.50. 








JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 
THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 Fifth Ave. 








Sally Wister's Fournal. 


About an hour since, Sister Hannah 
came and sald Oaptain Dandridge was in 
the parlor. I went in. He met me, 
caught my hands. “Oh, Miss Sally, I have 
a be autiful sweetheart for you. 

“Poh! Ridiculous! Loose my bands!" 

“Well, but don't be so cross. Have you 
any commands at headquarters? 

“Pray, who is your commanding officer?" 

“Colonel Bland, ma'am." 

“Please give my compliments to him 
and I should be glad if he would send 

thee back with a little more manners.’ 

He replied wickedly, and told me I had a 
little, spiteful heart. He was Intolerably 
saucy. 

Get this famous book, and see the 
Revolutionary War through a young 
girl’s eyes, Beautifully illustrated. $2, 
at any kstore, or of FERRIS «& 
LEACH, Publishers, Philadelphia. 














LIBRARY SERVICE 


We aim to serve librarians with the 
greatest efficiency, We have 

(1.) Competent and thoroughly 
equipped book men 

(2.) The largest miscellaneous 
book stock in New York City. 

3.) A valuable line of order lists 
—as follows— 


A. Monthly Bulletin of the Lat- 

est and Best Selling Books. 
B. Standard Library Catalogue. 
Cc. Clearance Catalogue. 


Do You Cet These? Sent Free. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 E. 17th St., Union Sq , North, New York 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


16 West 334 St.. oppoaiee tne “Waldorf.” New York 
Importers of Fore Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Teuchnits"s British authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catal of k 
matied on demand, New books received from 

and Leipzig 48 soon as issued 








FROM SERVITUDE 
TO SERVICE 


By SOUTHERN COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS AND PROFESSORS 





The history and work of South 
ern Institutions for the education 
of the negro. An authoritative 
volume by men spending thei: 
lives in thiswork. Introduction 
by Robert C. Ogden, 





$1.10 net; $1.20 by mail. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


BOSTON. 














The Hurst Imprint 


on a book denotes the best value for the 
least outlay. 

Holiday Catalogue of Popular and Stan- 
dard Publications now ready. 


Sent to anyone upon request. 


HURST & CO. Publishers NEW YORK 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


oF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover expense. 


FRANCIS D. TANDY COMPANY 
Dept. B 38 East asst St., New York City 














SIR GALAHAD + 
NEW FRANCE 


BY WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON $1.50 
BASED ON THE HUGUENOTS’ AT- 
TEMPT TO SETTLE IN FLORIDA, 
HERBERT MB. TURNER & CO., Boston. 


MANOOSSE GAL maton erates 


By AR OLM WNSEND 
sons cane ee 


“Wl, Coin Me Me 























THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadeipbis 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


ROSE 0’ THE RIVER 


By the Author of «+ Rebecca "’ 


French Collection For Sale 


Private collector wishes to sell bis genuine col 
of scarce Books and Pamphbiets (2.000) re 
or on Louis 

, Lafayette, 


Vie to the Aniainet | nag fon, 4 any 
"An Coy A rare ~ por 
ae 











te collectors. ppl 
t St., London, Englan 





Travel. 
"| L4e ADIES TOURING ITALY will pnd 


reined family. Bacelient refer 
Mme. Mgwoorzt, Via Colletta 2, Florence, Ite!) 











The Nation. 
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V ARIORUM EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 





0 kee edition, prepared by the ablest living Shakespearian scholar, has been 

received everywhere with the greatest possible favor, and has been considered 

by all critics as the most exhaustive work on Shakespeare’s plays. For the 

study of the plays Mr. Furness’s edition is invaluable. It is without question the 

most complete in existence, the editor having taken advantage of. the labors of all 
former Shakespearian scholars, English, French and German. 


The FourtTeEeN Votumes which have thus far appeared are 


As You Like It 


Romeo and Juliet 










Hamlet (two volumes) 


Macbeth 


Revised Edition by 


King Lear 
Othello 


Horace Howarp FURNESS, 


Jr 


The Tempest 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
The Winter’s Tale 

Much Ado About Nothing 
Twelfth Night 


The Merchant of Venice Love’s Labour’s Lost (Postage, 30 cents extea] 


Roya/ octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00, net, per volume. 
Half morocco, gilt top, $5.00, net, per volume. 


“ These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of Shakespeare,” 
says Dr. William Aldis Wright. 


The London Atheneum states: “This, the most exhaustive work on Shakespeare’s plays, 
comes from America.” 


Dx. W. J. Rotre declares of a recent volume : ‘‘This, too, like its predecessors, is . . 
the entire literature of the subject compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable for 
the editor's personal contributions thereto.” 


‘Mr. Furness’s noble work will be a lasting honor to American letters. Not only has 
he as nal an acquaintance with Shakespearian critical literature as any other living commenta- 
tor—probably larger than all, except Furniyall and Fleay, and certainly his judgment is clearer 
and fairer than Furnivall’s-—but he also is perfectly familiar with the best acting of Shakes- 
pearian plays.""—New York Times. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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